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PARABLE 


There lived a man, 
So I am told, 

Who spent his life 
Amassing gold; 

Much gold he gained 
In the course of years 
By dint of toil, 

With sweat and tears. 


At length he said: 
“In perfect health 

Ill now enjoy 

My heaped-up wealth.” 


Fool! In his pride 
That night he died. 


—L. G. Miller. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


HOW MUCH RESOLUTION? 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 


66 SEE be the pa-apers,” said Uncle Dan, “that young Roy Blake was 
found guilty after all.” 

“Yes,” Michael Monogue replied, “guilty, that is, not of the 
murder itself, but of complicity in it.” 

“What a blow for his poor mother,” said Mrs. Monogue. “I could 
not sleep last night from thinking of her. May God comfort her.” 

“T just cannot believe that Roy is guilty,” Mary Rose declared. 

“True, true,” Michael Monogue weighed the question judicially, 
“the evidence against him was only circumstantial — but strong, mighty 
strong. The mere fact that he had been running with that gang for 
over two years —” 

“T don’t believe that either,” burst out Mary Rose. 

“That’s ’cause he’s good looking —and danced with you a few 
times,” commented her little brother Emmet. 

“°Tis not. Shut up. Mind your own business. Time for you to be 
back at school.” Then turning to the others she continued, trying to 
copy the judicial poise of her father. “My conviction is based on the 
fact that Roy Blake received the sacraments at least once a month. 
Every Saturday before the first Sunday he went to confession without 
fail. I saw it with my own eyes.” 

“Gee! And I thought she was lookin’ at the altar,” murmured Emmet 
as he reached for his satchel. 

“That will do for you, young man,” his mother warned. “Get along 
to school.” 

The “young man” had slammed the front gate and was half way 
down the block before the end of the sentence. 





ARY ROSE disdained to notice the interruption. “I cannot 
M conceive,” she went on, “how anybody could go to confession 
every month, and remain a member of that lawless band.” 

“The witness did not testify that he was actually a member,” her 
father explained, “but that he used to hang around with them and take 
part in some of their illegal activities. Had he been an actual member 
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he would have been obliged to tell that in confession, and of course the 
priest would have made him give it up. So his monthly confession 
proves that he was not a member of the gang.” 

“Did you never hear tell of a body goin’ to confession for forrum’s 
sake and not telling his worst sins?” Uncle Dan asked. 

“Roy Blake is not that kind,” Mary Rose retorted. 

“Mary Rose is right,” her father corroborated. “I know Roy Blake, 
and I know that if he did not intend to make a good confession he 
would not make any at all. Besides what possible motive could he have 
for going every month just to make a sacrilegious confession? If it were 
a question of Easter Duty we might see some reason for going through 
the mere external form but not in a quiet, unnoticed monthly confes- 
sion.” 

“Therefore,” Mary Rose felt the exhilaration of victory, “Roy went 
every month, not for form’s sake, but to make a good confession. There- 
fore he could not have been a member of that gang. And I maintain 
something more — that he could not have been taking a regular part 
in the illegal activities of the gang, that is, he could not have been 
committing habitual mortal sin.” 

“Couldn’t he? I dunno.”’ And Uncle Dan scratched a doubtful head. 

“No, he could not—and go to confession every month. It just 
wouldn’t make sense.” 

“What, Mary Rose,” her father interposed, “do you imagine that 
because a person goes to confession every month he is then and there 
insured against committing another mortal sin? Don’t you believe it. 
It is not quite so simple as all that.” 

“T did not say, Dad, that a person was insured against ever com- 
mitting another mortal sin.” 

“Well then what did you say?” 

“T said anybody that goes to confession every month will not at 
the same time keep up indefinitely a habit of mortal sin. He may keep 
it up for a while, but he cannot do so long. He may even commit a good 
many mortal sins of one kind or another. But what I maintain is that 


he will not go on indefinitely in a habit of committing a certain mortal 
sin.” 


“Why not?” 
“Because every time he goes to confession he makes a firm purpose 
of amendment, that is, he takes a genuine, serious resolution that he 
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will die rather than commit mortal sin again. Now that serious resolu- 
tion, renewed month after month, simply will not fit in with a habit of 
committing over and over the same mortal sin.” 

“Tt oughtn’t to, but as a matter of fact we see that it does.” 

“But, Dad, it can’t.” 

“But it does.” 


HEN the argument had reached this stage Father Casey was 
\ \ asked to hand down a decision. 

“Wouldn’t it help you two to come to an agreement,” the priest 
asked, “if you would consider that unfortunately some people go to 
confession without making a firm purpose of amendment?” 

“But they have to. If anybody is not ready to die rather than commit 
a mortal sin he makes a bad confession.” 

“Yes, a bad confession — and invalid confession.” 

“And, Father,” Mary Rose insisted, ““we were not considering those 
who intend to make a bad confession.” 

“T am afraid, my child, there are Catholics who make a bad confes- 
sion without intending it— who confess without a firm purpose of 
amendment though not intending to make a bad confession. If they 
realized the fault they are committing they would be guilty of sacrilege. 
Since they do not realize it they are free from sacrilege; nevertheless 
the confession is invalid.” 

“But how — how comes it that they have no firm purpose of amend- 
ment, since they intend to make a good confession?” 

“Either because they are ignorant and do not know that it is neces- 
sary, or because they are slip-shod and do not bother about it.” 

“T can understand of course how they could keep on going to con- 
fession every month and still continue in a habit of mortal sin,” said 
Mary Rose. 

“And you too, Mike?” the priest inquired. 

“Certainly I see that. Their confession is not a confession at all 
since they have no firm purpose of amendment. None of their sins are 
forgiven. They must tell them all over again —” 

“Then you are both agreed.” 

“No, Father Tim, the precise question about which we disagreed 
has not yet been touched.” 

“What is it?” 
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“Can anybody make a good confession once a month and still go on 
indefinitely committing the same mortal sin.” 

“T say he cannot,” said Mary Rose. 

“I say he can,” countered her father. “I know,” he added, “it does 
not seem logical, but I am judging from what I have seen with my own 
eyes.” 

“There are elements in the case which cannot be seen with the eyes. 
Do not bank too much on what you think you have seen,” said Father 
Casey. “By the way, Mike, were you ever bitten by a dog?” 

“T was — once. Bad cess to the brute.” 

“Only once? How is it that he didn’t bite you again the next time 
he saw you?” 

“Because I took mighty good care that he didn’t.” 

“Then,” said the priest, “I am afraid you have small sympathy with 
the poor fellow who was bitten every week ~ the same dog until finally 
his leg had to be amputated.” 

“He deserves no sympathy. He annconse just exactly what he got.” 

“Why ?” 

“For letting the dog bite him.” 

“But he did not want to. Every time the dog bit him he made a 
firm resolution he would never let it happen again.” 

“No, he did not. Don’t you believe it.” 

“But he declared emphatically that he did.” 

“He was only kidding himself. Maybe he wished he would not be 
bitten again; maybe he hoped he would not be bitten again; but it is 


certain he did not make a firm resolution that he would not allow himself 
to be bitten again.” — 


“How do you know that?” 

“My common sense tells me. If instead of a wish or a hope or a 
sickly half determination that man had a firm resolution he would have 
done something about it — shot the dog, sued the owner, changed his 
route, done something, I can understand how it might happen a few 
times, but to let himself be bitten week after week and week after 
week by the same dog, in the same way — that is too much. It proves 
that he had no firm resolution.” 

“But I tell you he said he had. And he ought to know. Every time 


the dog bit him he said he had a firm resolution never to let it happen 
again.” 
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“His lips said yes; the facts said no. Actions speak louder than 
words.” 

“Well said, Mike!” the priest cried triumphantly. “But now, tell me 
this: how can a man go every month —” 


ssCNAVE your breath, Father Tim. I saw your argument right from 
S the first dog bite. And I frankly admit, a neat little argument it 
is. That is why I helped you to develop it.” 

“What is my argument?” 

“Something like this: the man who was bitten by the same dog, 
under the same circumstances, week after week, never really made a 
firm resolution not to let it happen again, otherwise he would have 
done something about it. The man who commits the same mortal sin, 
under the same circumstances, week after week, has no firm purpose 
of amendment, otherwise he would do something about it.” 

“Bravo, Mike! Go to the head of the class,” said Father Casey. 








Test of Sanity 


Much has been written about the obscurity of some of 
Robert Browning’s poems. The following is amusingly typical. 
Browning had just published his poem “Sordello,” which was 
more than usually difficult to understand. Just at this time 
Douglas Jerrold, the critic and writer, was recovering from a 
serious illness, and as soon as he was at all well, he called for 
a book. The book they brought him was a copy of “Sordello.” 
Jerrold read just one page, then clapped his hand to his fore- 
head and cried out: 








“My God, I’m an idiot. My health is restored, but my mind 
is gone. I can’t read two consecutive lines of an English poem.” 


Thereupon he rang the bell, and called in his family. Giving 
them the book, he noted with relief the growing look of per- 
plexity on their faces as they tried to read the poem. 


“Tt’s all right,” he said, “I thought for a while that the 
sickness had affected my reason, but thank God! your expres- 
sions tell me that it’s not true.” And he calmly fell asleep. 
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ON DEVOTIONAL ARTICLES 


One of the strangest traditions handed down by some of 
the original Protestants to the present day is a violent opposition 
to the use of material symbols, reminders, and articles in the 
practice of religion. The reason usually given for the opposition 
is that such use is idolatrous, that it means worshipping and 
adoring material things. How ignorant is this contention may 
be seen from the true reasons why Catholics make use of them 
in religion. 


1. The first reason is because human beings, made up as they are 
of body and soul, need visible, tangible reminders of the spiritual 
realities, which they cannot touch or see. All one’s ideas of external 
things, whether material or spiritual, come through the activity of 
the external bodily senses. If the eyes never see a reminder of God, 
the soul will have difficulty in thinking about God. If there are no 
pictures, images, symbols of saints long dead around one, one will 
seldom find thé mind turning to them at all. That is the first purpose 
behind the use of medals, pictures, images, symbols on the part of 
Catholics —that they may be reminded of the realities of the in- 
visible spiritual world by external things. The same purpose inspires 
the man who preserves a picture or a souvenir given him by his 
mother who is now dead; he does not want to forget her, but lest 
he forget, he keeps a reminder of her always near. 


2. The second reason is because Catholics recognize among the 
powers given to His Church by Christ that of “blessing” such articles, 
which means 1) setting them aside as officially authorized by the 
Church for arousing piety and devotion, and 2) placing indulgences 
upon them, i.e., offering those who use them rightly and according to 
certain regulations, a share in the superabundant merits of Christ and 
His Blessed Mother and the saints. Catholics believe that in so doing 
the Popes are only carrying out the grant that Christ made to the 
first Pope, St. Peter: “Whatsoever you shall bind upon earth it shall 
be bound also in heaven; whatsoever you shall loose upon earth shall 
be loosed also in heaven.” 


The danger of idolatry or superstition in the use of ma- 
terial things in the service of religion has always been rec- 
ognized by the Church, and innumerable laws have been made 
by which any practice even approaching these two evils is 
strictly forbidden. As with all good things, their abuse or 
misuse does not constitute a logical reason for doing away with 
them altogether, and in the case of devotional articles, the right 
use is so necessary and fruitful for sensible people that no one 
would want to see them anathematized. 
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REFLECTIONS ON TRAIN-RIDING 





Whether you have ever made a journey by train or not your culture 
will be considerably broadened by this kindly catalogue of hints. 





E. F. MILLER 


QUESTION of importance in America these days (now that the 
A gates of Europe are closed to us), and one that has not been 
sufficiently examined by research students and university professors 
is — what a man should do when riding on a train. Our country is so 
vast in its distances that journeys can be made which last two and three 
days before a desired destination is reached. If the wayfarer has not 
learned the science of what to do on a train, there is danger that the 
trip will prove almost too much for human endurance. A program of 
activities is forthwith submitted in this paper in the hope that all who 
either out of pleasure or out of necessity ride the rails may henceforth 
know what is to be done and what is not to be done as their entourage 
weaves its way in and out of states in this our dear land. 

It is always well before mounting a train to supply yourself with 
various newspapers and magazines, although ordinarily there need be 
little worry in this regard. If a friend or relative accompanies you to 
the depot, he will approach the newsstand in good time and purchase 
for you an armful of periodicals that in all probability you never heard 
of before and in which you will be little interested. There may be a few 
in the bunch that you wouldn’t want to be found dead with; certainly 
that you wouldn’t want the man across the aisle to see you reading. And 
of course there will be one or the other picture magazine. (Who ever 
heard of anybody making a train trip without picture magazines?) You 
carry these with you as you follow the porter to your place. You seat 
yourself next to the window and after making grotesque gestures and 
lip movements for five or ten minutes in an effort to make yourself 
understood by those who are waiting to see you off and are still on the 
platform, you give one last wave and then point toward your destina- 
tion. The train is on its way. For a time you watch the warehouses, 
slums and factories flanking the tracks fly by, drawing away your atten- 
tion only when you are safely out in the country and there is nothing 
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except nature to look at any more. Then you begin paging through your 
literature. The first perusal will concern itself only with pictures, in- 
cluding those that under the name of advertisements endeavor to sell 
you something. By the time you finish your survey an hour will have 
passed by. 


HERE are some who at this stage get busy with serious matters. 

We once saw a young gentleman with a dictation machine on the 
seat next to him talking into his phone with great enthusiasm. “Dear 
Sir,” he was saying, “Your order will be ready for shipment by August 
Ist.”” When he saw us hovering near, he stopped. Perhaps he was a spy 
or a Communist, his mind filled with plans and schemes for blowing up 
America; and that was why he found it necessary to utilize even train 
time in getting through his nefarious machinations. The life of a spy 
and a Communist is so short. At any rate we left him, feeling that in 
some subtle way he was violating tradition and at the same time 
wantonly flinging an insult into our face for the simple reason that we 
did not have a dictaphone with which to be busy. 

We also knew a good priest who used to call for a table after his 
first few minutes on the train, and having unwrapped his typewriter, 
begin to pound on the keys with the fury of a tropical storm. Pamph- 
lets, stories, articles came out of that machine with the regularity of 
the clicking of the wheels under the train, and one would be led to 
believe after watching him furtively for a time that he was under the 
illusion that he was still buried in the recesses of his monastery and 
that he was not on a public vehicle in conspectu omnium. If you happen 
to be riding the 20th Century between Chicago and New York, you can 
move forward to a certain car and get a haircut — that is, provided you 
need a haircut. A good half hour can be spent in that fashion, and more 
money than one might think that a haircut is worth. When you finish, 
you can toss aside another fifteen minutes by discussing affairs with the 
barber. Barbers are always well-informed. It is said that Woodrow 
Wilson learned all about the Balkan situation from a Slovenian barber 
who was wont to cut his hair. 

However, for most travelers expedients like the above are out of 
the question. The jouncing of the train (which is now pounding along 
at 80 miles an hour so as to keep apace with the competitor who also 
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has a line to the same city), the proximity of many strange people, the 
constant activity of porters, conductors, water drinkers and the like who 
keep beating a path up and down the aisle as though they were out for 
exercise — all this excludes the possibility of any serious work amongst 
ordinary individuals. 

It might be well to go up to the water bottle yourself and get a drink, 
even though you are not thirsty. This seems to be customary even on 
the best trains. Especially is it advisable if a little boy or girl comes to 
the side of your seat and just stands there looking at you. Most persons 
find this a nerve-racking experience. They begin to wonder if they have 
a smudge on their cheek or if perhaps their hair has become undone. 
Cajolery, threats (in whispers), baby talk, the offer of the Saturday 
Evening Post or the New York Times will not stop the scrutiny. In 
fact, nothing will make the child’s eyes waver even for a moment in 
their calm analysis of what they see. It is not wise to say sibilantly, 
“begone,” for loving parents are wont to resent remarks of that nature. 
The only expedient is to go forward and draw a drink from the tank, 
and drink it though water at the moment may be very repulsive to you. 

If the child is gone on your return, you may sit down with a sigh 
and watch some more scenery. In some states of the Union it is well 
worth while, for there is beautiful scenery to be gazed at. Mountains, 
forests, green fields, weeds and rubbage from mines spring up on all 
sides as the train speeds along. One generally does not have such 
grandeurs in one’s yard at home; thus it is well to look with absorbed 
attention so that when you return after your journey you will have 
memories to relate to the relatives and neighbors who will want to hear 
all. However, in some states there is nothing worth looking at except 
flat surfaces of wheat, corn and other marketable commodities which 
are of interest only to the farmer and the Department of Agriculture. 
In this case you can either count telephone poles (done even by the 
best), or make an excursion to the club car. 


HE club car might be called the sitting room of the train. It is not 
7. democratic an institution as one might be led to believe who 
hears so much about democracy, the Statue of Liberty, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is open only to those who have enough 
money to buy for themselves a berth on the Pullman. The people who 
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occupy the coaches must remain in the coaches, and like it. They are 
the proletariat, supposedly the great unwashed, the forgotten folks about 
whom the current President speaks in his fireside chats. They are the 
ones who bring their dinner in a shoe box and sit up all night in a chair, 
sometimes advertised as just as comfortable as a bed. 

The club car is a thing of beauty. Appointed in palatial style with 
large, easy-chairs, a radio in the corner, table and floor lamps and a 
library of current magazines, it offers the lethargic passenger an appro- 
priate change of site for the soothing of his weary nerves. Oftentimes it 
happens that there will be a talkative man or woman (drinks are served 
in most club cars) in the chair next to the one you take, and that in- 
dividual will help you pass away another half hour by wheedling out 
of you many items of a personal nature about your past and present 
life, and by relating various incidents concerning his or her own. You 
can become real chummy in no time. 

After listening to this kind of talk as long as you can stand it, you 
should look at your watch and find out if it is time to go into the diner 
for a bite to eat. About five o’clock, supper (always called dinner on 
diners) is announced by a colored gentleman who travels up and down 
the aisles ringing a round of chimes and saying disinterestedly “first 
call for dinner.” At five minutes after five you beg pardon of your 
neighbor, arise from your chair and stagger a car or two back until 
you meet a man dressed in black carrying in his hand a bundle of cards 
which will turn out to be menus when you get to know him better. He 
is the master of the diner. He will command you to sit down at a cer- 
tain table by tapping a chair imperiously and placing one of his menus 
at the indicated place. 

We advise strongly that before you look over the bill of fare you 
take a secret glance at your purse; and then bolster yourself for a nice 
shock. The prices printed after the different selections will be a strong 
reminder that you are still far from the millionaire class. However, do 
not be deceived into thinking that you can cut corners by ordering a la 
carte, that is, taking this and that instead of taking the whole thing in 
one fell gesture. A sandwich and a cup of coffee with perhaps an egg 
may put you almost as far in the hole as a full meal. But don’t worry 
about pennies. Just go ahead and write out your wishes on the pad 
supplied for that purpose. A man doesn’t ride on a train every day. 
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What of it if you do have to go without lunch for four days when you 
arrive at your destination? 


FTER you finish your lunch or dinner, you can idle away a short 
A time in smoking a cigar or cigarette. While you do this, the 
waiter will bring you a dish of water in which you are supposed to wash 
your hands. The origin of this custom is uncertain. Some say that it is 
a relic of imperialism such as this land had before Washington started 
democracy. Others again maintain that it is an importation from the 
far East where, it is creditably reported, people still eat with their 
fingers, and in consequence become so soiled after each meal that only a 
good wash will rid them of the spots and stains that their operations 
begot. A third group says that the trains are the only ones who will 
admit a fact— namely that Americans still do not know how to eat 
without getting things all over themselves. Be it as it may, you are 
expected to wash up before paying your bill. 

The bill is given to you on what appears to be a silver platter, though 
most likely it is not silver. You look at it (the bill), shiver, and then lay 
a few paper dollars on top of it. The waiter disappears, and returns 
with your change. If he remains looking at you, you tip him generously ; 
if he departs, you give him 10% of what your meal cost, over and above 
the regular price of course. At any rate do not cower before him, or 
let him stare you into making a literal pauper of yourself because you 
are afraid of what he will think of you. Pay him a living wage for his 
services ; then rest content. 

We now pass over what is done between dinner and bedtime. You 
may read a couple of short stories in the club car, or improve your in- 
formation on national and international affairs by studying carefully 
the latest editions of Time and News Week. Or again you may sit on 
the open-air platform that is appended to most trains still employing 
the old fashioned Pullmans. While this is pleasant in summer weather 
as far as fresh air is concerned, it is not at all pleasant from the eye, ear, 
nose and throat angle. No matter how far the engine may be removed 
from the last car (on which this platform is to be found), a steady 
stream of cinders finds it way into your face, hair and every other ex- 
posed part of your person. If you sit out there long enough you will 
eventually come back to the lounge looking like the boy who makes up 
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the berths. Thus this suggestion is only for the hardy, and not for those 
who are wearing their Sunday clothes. 


N coming back to your original place you will discover that your 
O bed is already made, for porters begin this process even before 
it gets dark. Having no place to sit down any longer except in the 
lounge (and of this you are now quite thoroughly sick), you decide to 
retire. Let us say that you have an upper berth. 

The upper berth is a tiny compartment up near the ceiling, about 
eight feet off the floor, and big enough to accommodate a child, but cer- 
tainly not big enough for the comfort of a normal adult. It seems that 
our far-famed American inventive genius has not as yet got as far as 
the Pullman berth. In twenty years of train-riding we have not seen 
a single improvement in this truly primitive way of catching a night’s 
sleep while making a journey. Of course you could charter a quarter 
of a car or something like that (if you are rich enough), and have a bed 
set up in it, as you would do were you to take one of the highly adver- 
tised compartments which every train carries. But who is rich enough 
to do that besides movie stars and munition makers? 


Well, to get up into your upper berth you seek out the porter and 
tell him you would like to go to bed. He gives you his permission by 
making a ladder appear from some place, and fastening it firmly against 
your bed. You climb up and sit on the top step to remove your shoes; 
it is customary for the porter to shine the shoes of all his clients while 
they are trying to sleep. There need be no fear that the porter will steal 
your shoes. We have known people who took their shoes to bed with 
them in obedience to a warning that they had heard to beware of 
sharpers and confidence men on trains. Never has it been known that a 
porter absconded with a pair of shoes. 


Your shoes removed, you button up your green curtains and begin 
to go to bed. An upper berth is so small that a man cannot stand up; it 
is so narrow that a man cannot turn or twist too much lest he fall out 
and receive a nasty bump; it is so cramped that there is no place for a 
man’s suitcase except on top of his feet or alongside his head. You have 
to be a contortionist to get into your pajamas, and a magician to find 
places for your clothes. If you wear glasses, and have no case for the 
glasses with you, the only solution is to put your hat upside down next 
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to you, or on the miniature shelf over your legs, and place the glasses 
within it hoping that you don’t roll over on it during the night when the 
engineer jerks the train, or that it doesn’t fall off the shelf and land 
amongst your feet to be kicked to pieces in the midst of your fitful sleep. 

The hours roll by haltingly throughout the night, and when morning 
comes you go through the same process, ladder and all, of the evening 
before. No wonder that people look so sad and bedraggled after an 
experience of this kind. A good study in the effects of original sin can 
be had by anyone who cares to stand at the gate of a railroad station 
about seven o’clock in the morning, and watch the all night travelers 
straggle in, bearing the appearance of having been severely whipped in 
the course of their journey. It is best not to say anything to them until 
they have been out in the sun for a while. 


HIS then constitutes the things to be done while riding on a train. 

We hope that our information will be useful to those who are in the 
dark about such things. Our last suggestion is — before you start a trip, 
sleep for twenty-four hours; then take a coach. Have a good book with 
you that will improve the mind. Finish your book as you fly along. When 
you arrive at your port of call you will be as fresh as a flower. If you 
do this you won’t have to read our article on what a man should do when 
riding a train. 





Absent-minded Prof 


The great economist, Adam Smith, so the story goes, went 
down into his garden early one Sunday morning, with only 
his dressing gown around him, in order to enjoy the early 
morning sun. While there, he fell into a reverie or train of 
thought which led him further and further away from the 
realities of his situation. Absentmindedly, he went out through 
the gate of his garden, and began to walk down the road. 
Further and further he walked, until he had actually covered 
the twelve miles between Kirkaldy, where he lived, to Dun- pf 
fermline, which was the next village. In Dunfermline, he noticed 
the people going into church for services, and still absorbed, 
he entered with the crowd. Thereupon a major sensation was 
caused by his walking up the center aisle and entering a pew, 
attired as he was in a bathrobe and a pair of bedroom slippers. 
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TENTING TONIGHT 


(A new version inspired by certain advertisements currently 


appearing in which handsome United States officers are shown 
measuring cigarettes and making remarkable comments thereon.) 


Captain, dear captain, O what of the night? 
Tell me what chances we'll have in the fight. 
Your look is so learned, your mien is so brave 
I know you are ready our country to save. 


Madam, our strength 
Is mighty, you bet, 
We’ve measured the length 
Of a new cigarette! 


Major, my major, O tell me, do tell, 

Will war sound our liberty’s funeral knell? 
What of defenses, our planes, tanks and guns? 
How many battleships, of how many tons? 


Maam, don’t forget, 

We daily grow stronger, 
A new cigarette 

Is a quarter inch longer! 


General, great general, O whisper your plans, 

Is our coast well protected ’gainst enemy clans? 

Are submarines ready to meet the invader? 

Are dreadnaughts in wait for the murderous raider? 


M’lady, don’t fret 

About bombers and panzers, 
Our new cigarette 
Holds all of the answers! 


—D. F. Miller. 





























PARISH-CHURCH PILGRIMAGE 





The origin of one of the most popular devotions in the Catholic 
Church today. A test for your knowledge of beginnings. 





E. T. LANGTON 


HE climax of every pilgrimage to the Holy Land is a walk along 
"a Dolorosa, the path leading from Pilate’s court to Golgotha. 
This is true not only of actual pilgrimages made by real pilgrims, but 
also of imaginary excursions by all other Christians, for at heart each 
is a pilgrim. Christian feet yearn to tread Via Dolorosa. 

When the Christians of the first ten centuries felt this yearning to 
visit the sacred places, they packed their saddlebags or bought passage 
on one of the creaking sailboats, and covered the much-traveled routes 
to the Holy Land. There, imitating the Blessed Virgin and the imme- 
diate followers of Christ, the pilgrims would visit the places hallowed 
by His life and sufferings. Meditatively and gratefully recalling the 
sufferings of the cross-laden Christ, they would visit the place where 
He was condemned, the way of the cross, and the place of crucifixion. 

Then came conquest. The pillaging hoards of the Egyptian Sultans 
rode down upon Jerusalem. Christianity was outlawed. Shrines erected 
upon hallowed spots were razed. Churches were replaced by mosques, 
crosses by crescents. Pious visitors nervously bought insecure protec- 
tion and safety at exorbitant rates. Pilgrimages became fearfully dan- 
gerous, almost impossible. 

At home, former pilgrims returned in reverie to the sacred places 
which they had visited and which were now inaccessible to them. When 
gathered in the glow of the Yule log or in the long summer twilight, 
they were coaxed by those who had never made the journey to describe 
the holy scenes. The pilgrims, probably no more reluctant than tourists 
of later centuries to tell of their travels, painted masterful word pic- 
tures of the Holy Land and the memorable spots of the Via Dolorosa. 
The discussion fired the Christian wanderlust of their hearers, and gave 
rise to an inspiration. 


sé F WE cannot go to the Via Dolorosa, we shall bring it to us!” 
Now this was centuries ago. There was no Hollywood then, no 
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California nor United States ; Columbus had not yet discovered America. 
Nevertheless, back in the age of Gothic and Galahads, the medievalites 
anticipated the Hollywood corporations by making a successful venture 
in the technique of the travelogue. . 

There was a difference in method, or course, since they had no 
cameras ; but they did have painters, sculptors, and architects, and these 
artists were drafted to make reproductions of the holy places of Jeru- 
salem. Instead of roaming ‘the world aimlessly via the cinematograph, 
stopping now to admire the peaks of the Himalayas, now to see the 
banks of the Danube, as we do by our travel-talkies, these wiser folk 
selected the place they loved and concentrated their talent on it. What 
they wanted was a series of representations, pictorial or statuary, which 
would present the atmosphere of the Via Dolorosa. Just as the trave- 
logues try to transport the views and spirit of foreign countries to our 
neighborhood theatres, the artists of those days transported Via Dolorosa 
to European villages. Thus the would-be pilgrims would be enabled to 
go to the neighborhood church or monastery and find the external aids 
to meditation almost as though they had been able to go to Jerusalem. 
Moreover Rome declared that the indulgences attached to personal visits 
to Via Dolorosa could be gained by persons making the stations of the 
cross devoutly, in a place where they had been canonically erected. 
(More recently Pius XI published a detailed list of indulgences. ) 

This plan of reproducing the Via Dolorosa presented itself to 
several minds in various parts of Europe. Realizing that the first sets 
of stations were not copies of one another, but that each was designed 
independently, we are not surprised to find that they bore little resem- 
blance to one another. Although they were similar in general outline 
and purpose, each was distinctive in its selection of scenes to be de- 
picted and in their number. Several sets of fifteen pictures were erected 
in the neighborhood of Innsbruck by a man named Cyprian von Seren- 
tem and his wife. Not far north, however, at Niirnberg, the sculptor 
Adam Krafft carved an artistic group of only seven stations. These 
focused on seven falls suffered by Our Lord during His Passion, the 
first being on the way from Gethsemane, the last being the fall of the 
cross into the prepared hole on Golgotha. 

In Belgium the number of stations ran as high as nineteen, but not 
all of these were strictly part of the way of the cross, since this series 
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began with the agony in the garden, and did not become the real way 
of the cross until the eighth station. The same broad attitude marked 
the stations in some other places, where scenes shortly preceding the 
Passion were included, such as Jesus’ farewell to His Blessed Mother 
at Bethany, and His triumphant entry into Jerusalem. 


HE lack of uniformity in the primitive stations is well represented 
"Te the contrast between the stations at Valencia with thirty-four 
scenes and the streamline arrangement at the Tirol town of Toblach with 
only six scenes. This short set was erected by Kaiser Maximilian I as 
a memorial of his victories in Italy, and is interesting because the exact 
distance beween the stations was determined by the Pope granting the 
indulgences attached to it. The court of Pilate was represented by a 
chapel in the parish church. About twelve hundred paces from it was 
a second station, a picture of the cross-laden Redeemer. A third station 
was about sixty paces farther, a fourth at a distance of some twenty 
paces, and so on until another chapel was reached which represented the 
sepulchre wherein Christ was buried. 

Similar efforts to reproduce exactly the original Via Dolorosa were 
made in other parts of Europe, and in some cases scouts were sent the 
whole distance to Jerusalem to obtain the measurements. It does not 
matter that the measurements did not always agree, nor does it matter 
that the stations in one town often differed from those in the next, for 
the purpose of the stations was not archeological but devotional. To us 
who have never been surprised by a departure from the standard four- 
teen, the variations seem almost heretical. Not heresy, however, but 
history. 

This bewildering variety was systematized about two centuries ago. 
In 1731, Pope Clement XII determined that the number should be 
fourteen, and the subjects should be as we have them. Thus the loose- 
ness of custom, which might have endangered the permanence of the 
devotion, was replaced by a healthy stability. 

Since that time succeeding Popes have encouraged the devotion and 
saints have been zealous in its spread. The Dominican, Alvarus of 
Cordova, introduced the devotion into Spain and established it in numer- 
ous churches and religious houses. Saint Alphonsus composed devo- 
tional prayers for the way of the cross which are still popular after two 
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centuries. It was to the Franciscans, however, that the Holy See espe- 
cially entrusted the propagation of this devotion, in recognition for their 
services in the Holy Land. Outstanding among the Franciscans was 
Saint Leonard of Port-Maurice, who filled almost a half-century with 
ceaseless missionary work, and made the Way of the Cross an important 
feature of his missions. Saint Leonard alone erected at least five hun- 
dred and seventy-two sets of stations, and in the last year of his life, 
at the request of Pope Benedict XIV, established the stations in the 
historic Colosseum in Rome. 

These efforts, continued by the Franciscans, supported by other 
orders, and encouraged by popes, bishops, and priests, have spread the 
way of the cross so universally that Saint Leonard’s description of 
Italy can be extended to the Christian world: “Every town has become 
a new Jerusalem.” Yet, if our pilgrimaging forefathers had not been 
shut out from the Holy Land, the travelogue might never have been 
developed. Thanks to the Turks who unwittingly caused the origin of 
this popular parish-church pilgrimage. 


Menu 


The daily menu of the students at Yale during its early 
years (about 1720) was prescribed as follows: 
BREAKFAST 
One loaf of bread for four, which (the Dough) shall weigh 
one pound. 








Dinner (for four) 

One loaf of bread as aforesaid. 

Two and a half pounds of beef, veal or mutton, or one and 
three-quarters pounds of salt pork about twice a week in the 
summer-time. 

One quart of beer. 

* Two pennyworth of sauce. * 
Supper (for four) 

Two quarts of milk and one loaf of bread, when milk can 
conveniently be had; and when it cannot, then an apple-pie, 
which shall be made of one and three-quarters pounds of dough, 
one-quarter of a pound of hog’s fat, two ounces of sugar, and 
half a peck of apples. 














Breakfast for Mr. Alfred Lunt is only coffee and rye bread. 
_ Ladies’ Home Journal. 
What! No wheaties? 


Must Be a Mistake | 
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FATHER ALEXEY 


Volumes might be written which could not tell the story of what has 
transpired in Russia more completely than this simple heart-wrenching 
true story. 








W. T. CuLLEN 


HERE is a tale that has come from the early days of Red 
"ll tote story of a village priest, his life and hardships — 
written by a woman who tells the sorrows of this lowly man of God 
under that new freedom which makes of all his kind outlaws before 
the State, outcasts from amongst the people. 

It is perhaps best given in the writer’s own words. 

x * * 

The beginning of this story goes back many years, long before the 
war, to a summer which my mother and I had spent in the country. 
After living in Moscow and in a fine city house in Siberia— my own 
birth-place — I did not relish the thought of passing my holidays in a 
little Russian village. However, I found the landscape there beautiful 
with a pretty white church perched on the top of a neighboring hill, 
and to the side of this the house of the parish priest, a strange little 
cottage set in a flowering grove of lemon trees. 

One day my mother sent me there to buy eggs —a queer thing, I 
thought, going to a priesthouse for eggs, for the only priest I had 
known was the chaplain of a school of higher studies in the city, who 
wore a purple robe and a great gold cross on a chain. One did not 
think of buying eggs from him. 

“Tf you go to the church here,” my mother told me, “you will see 
that the villagers use eggs instead of money in paying for the responses 
and services. Some give one egg, some two. An egg is worth a kopeck. 
This parish is very poor.” 

Inside the priest’s yard I found a woman milking a cow, and this I 
took to be the priest’s wife. (In the Eastern churches, Catholic and 
otherwise, married men may become priests, although priests may not 
marry.) She bade me enter and I went into the poor kitchen which 
smelled of black bread and where the table was set with two rough 


trenchers and two wooden spoons. I wondered if they had nothing to 
eat but soup. 
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“How many eggs do you want, child?” asked the woman. 

“My mother says to bring all that you can spare.” 

She went to a cupboard and brought out a basket. 

“There are hardly two dozen,” she said. “But they are fresh for they 
came yesterday. Today is the fast of St. Peter so we shall not need 
them.” 

I brought the eggs to my mother. 


“You cannot think,” I told her, “how poor they are. The priest’s 
wife herself milks the cow. And they eat in the kitchen on earthen- 
ware plates and with wooden spoons.” 

My mother laughed. “You did not think,” she said, “that they use 
silver in the country?” And she told me that the village priests lived 
very simply and were often very poor. 

I saw the priest a little later. He was a tall man, pale and thin, with 
one shoulder higher than the other, great black eyebrows, a black beard, 
and long, black hair. His gown was worn and weather-beaten, and his 
leather boots, patched in places, were rusty with age. 

The village women who came to the house selling milk and chickens 
used to tell my mother: “Our priest looks like a gypsy but he is a holy 
man. He takes whatever is given him and never asks for anything. When 
someone is dying he will go out night or day to be with him. Once he 
was nearly drowned crossing the swollen river to a sick beggar woman, 
and she, poor thing, with nothing more than body and soul.” 

They called him batiushka which was “little Father,” but his name 
was Father Alexey. 

He would come to take tea sometimes with us, and have a chat, and 
seeing that I did not know what to do with myself, he said one day: 
“Wait, little one, until the fast days are over, and we shall go out 
harvesting together.” 

“You do your own harvesting?” I asked in wonder. 


“And who is to do it for me?” he said laughing. “My wife has two 
cows which want their feed, and how should we fare without the cows? 


A big man like myself, you know needs more than potatoes and black 
bread.” 


“And when do the fast days end?” I asked without an idea in the 
world of what a fast day might be. 
“They will end the day of Saints Peter and Paul. We shall have a 
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Mass in the morning and services, and the next day, with God’s help, 
we shall go out to the fields.” 

I spent much time at the side of the priest that summer, the shy- 
ness which I first had felt altogether forgotten. 


NE might meet him anywhere, for beside the trudging he must 
O do in his field working at the grain, he would go all about the 
village or countryside, where he was called, some folk asking litanies 
for rain, others prayers for dry weather, old women choosing the busiest 
times to make ready for death, babies being born in the midst of the 
harvest. He must go here to bless fruit, there to bless honey, and count- 
less other places blessing fields and crops. 

When came the time for gathering mushrooms—a task mostly 
given to the old women and children — he, being childless, went into 
the woods, and I must go along as on a picnic, my lunch basket under 
my arm. 

I would hear him in the woods raising his heart above whilst search- 
ing among the trees, his deep voice booming in the songs of the Russian 
Church. 

“What are you singing, little Father?” I might ask. 

“The Psalms, child,” he would answer. Which were, no doubt, the 
prayers he was daily bound to say and knew by heart. 

At noon we sat down to “fortify” ourselves, as he called it, he with 
black bread and an onion, I with eggs and sandwiches. I often thought 
his meal tastier than mine, but I did not dare ask him as he never 
brought more than one onion. 

On the other hand I asked him to partake of my sandwiches, but he 
would say: “No, child, you eat them; my palate is not used to such 
fine things, and besides, I cannot eat eggs as this is the fast of the 
Falling Asleep of the Mother of God.” 

On one of our last such outings I made bold to ask him a thing 
which had lain in my mind for some time. 

“Tell me, sir,” I said to him, “why is it that you have no children?” 

He answered very simply. 

“Because the Lord has not seen fit to send me any, although,” wist- 
fully, “I should have liked a son, or a little girl like yourself. We should 
have gone into the meadows and woods like this, and read together in 
the winter and had great long talks, but —” and he ended with a sigh. 
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A little after this I was taken back to the city, and fifteen years 
went by in which came the war, and many new things arose in Russia 
sweeping away the old. 


I had now become a worker, an overseer of some of the grand 
houses and works of art which the people had “acquired.” It happened 
that a country house belonging to a late nobleman was to be taken over, 
and being sent to make note of everything, I found myself on alighting 
from the train near the village where I had spent a summer in my 
childhood. ‘ 

I wanted to ask about my friend, the priest, but since the youth 
who met me was a thoroughgoing Red, he would wonder why I should 
bother about a “servant of cult,” and it might do me no good, so 1 
said nothing. 

However, I later met a woman who was caretaker of the house, and 
after a while, since she was friendly and had remembered me, I said to 
her: “Is the village priest still alive?” 

“Yes,” she said, “he is old now and thin as ever, but still strong, 
only a little bent over. His wife is dead. When the uprising came, the 
women went to take her cows. We did not know better, and they told 
us that priests fooled the people. We knocked on the door and shouted, 
but she would not open. Only she cried within and begged us to go 
away. “It is not just,” she said, “to take the little we have. How shall 
I feed my child?” We said we would send the men to break the door, 
and then we heard the voice of Father Alexey. We were afraid. He 
had never done anyone an evil, and moreover he was a priest. When 
he opened the door and bade us come in, some of the women fell at his 
feet, but others laughed and mocked and said a priest was no better than 
a workman.” . 

“And you took the cows?” I asked. 

“To be sure,” she said, “for we were hungry; but what were two 
cows and a calf among nineteen families? And other women from the 
farms came running and said since he was their priest also, they should 
get a share of the cows.” 

“When did the wife die?” I said. 

“She died but a little after, of grief, no doubt. She had been a 
townswoman, and her father, too, had been the priest of our village; 
a good man, but not so good as Father Alexey.” 

“They had no children when I was here.” I reminded her. 
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“No,” she said, “they had wanted a child for years, and at last 
she came; she was pretty with the black hair of her father and the fair 
face and red lips of her mother. They called her Vera because they 
always believed a child would be sent them, so they gave her that name 
— Faith.” 

“Where do they live now?” I asked. 

“They are still in their house which is so battered, it is nearly fall- 
ing down.” 

“Has not the church been locked up?” I said. 

“No, the leaders wanted to close it, but we asked to leave it so. It is 
the only one for miles that is open. The people are afraid to die without 
a priest. To be married they have only to go to the clerk, although the 
girls would rather marry by the Church — it is more sure —b ut the 
men will not, they fear trouble.” 

Just then my Red guide came along and we could no longer talk 
of Father Alexey, though a little later on the train I found myself 
thinking of the priest and of the little girl Vera. “Poor child,” I said, 
“she will have no easy life. It is well they thought to call her name 
Faith.” 


GAIN the years went by and we were in the fall of 1930. I felt an 
aged woman, for in Red Russia one year is like five; the girl 
Vera would then have been eighteen, being born in 1912. 

The “48” had been shot, and countless others had followed; many 
were dying by their own hand, many from sickness and want. The 
Terror was abroad in the land. It was not allowed to speak of those 
who had killed themselves. : 

There died a girl from one of the branches, and since, being but a 
worker, she would not have the band or marchers to the grave, a few 
of us met and went along with the body. Having a long way to go, it 
was nearly dark when we came to the graveyard. 

There was a law against crosses and such things on graves, and iron 
crosses and scrollwork had been rooted up and piled in great heaps. 

As we went along, I could see in the dusk figures half hidden 
among the tombs and trashpiles, one of whom, coming to the side of 
the road, I made out to be a priest, with his tall hat and long gown. 
Another then, a very old man, came forward with a cane in one hand 
and censer in the other. 
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“Who are these?” I asked an old woman beside me. 

“They are priests of the churches which have been closed,” she 
said, “and this is their last refuge. They wait here for funerals to see 
if someone will have them bless a grave. No one dares call them to the 
house but here it is a little more safe. When a red coffin is brought in, 
they hide behind the tombs, but they come out for the other burials, and 
even if they are not called perhaps they may get a small alms.” 

After the poor burial I left, walking down the road, when near a 
lone tree I saw in the twilight a tall priest standing above the grave, 
his lips moving in soundless prayer, his face turned up to heaven, while 
from time to time he swung a censer which had neither coal nor 
incense. 

But, wonder of wonders, besides being of a great height and very 
thin, he held one shoulder higher than the other, and it struck me at 
once that this must be my friend, the priest of the village. But 
what could he be doing here in the city? Had they closed his church? 
And where was Vera? , 

He looked wretched, poor man, his face so gaunt that the cheekbones 
nearly broke through the skin, his once black hair now white, his eyes 
sunk deep in his head. 

I was almost afraid to speak to him, and yet mayhaps he and the 
girl were badly in need of help, although since my husband was in 
prison I could not do much. 

“How are you?” I said, walking towards him. 

He looked at me in wonder. 

“You do not remember me,” I went on, “from long ago when my 
mother and I spent the summer in your village, and you took me gather- 
ing mushrooms in the woods ?” 

“Indeed, indeed, I remember,” he said slowly, “it was to your house 
I would come of an afternoon for tea and a chat.” 

He spoke with a strange, faraway voice. 

“T understood that you had a little daughter, Vera,” I said, think- 
ing it would please him to speak of something agreeable. 

He waited before answering. “I have no longer,” he said dully, 
“Vera is dead.” 

“Dead?” I echoed in a shock of surprise and horror, “but since 
when ?” 

“Yesterday it was six weeks.” 
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Almost disbelieving, I asked: “And of what did she die?” 

I had never seen Vera, but I so often pictured her playing about 
in the woods, or lilting through the priest’s house. She was very much 
alive and real to me. 

He looked at me once more. “Perhaps,” he said, and his voice 
seemed to choke, “it is better not to say.” 

I caught his meaning then; the girl must have done away with 
herself. I stood as one stricken of a sudden, without power neither to 
move or to ask further. My companions had gone; the workmen were 
busy filling in the new grave. The gates would close at seven. 

“Ts it not time for you to go?” asked the priest kindly, “it is late.” 

“Come to my rooms,” I said to him, thinking how cruel it would 
be to leave him here without perhaps having eaten a thing the whole 
day. 

“T am sorry,” he shook his lead, “I have seen that your friend was 
laid away without any rites or prayers. I shall bless the grave and say 
the burial service.” 

“But first,” I said a little timidly, “I should like to know something 
more of Vera.” 

He walked over to an old grave, and clearing a place for me, bade 
me sit down beside him. 

“Vera was born before the war,” he began, “and when I saw 
that God had rewarded my trust in sending us a child, I called her name 
Faith. Sometimes I wonder if my joy was not too great, for all during 
the war, even after singing responses for the dead and bringing sad tid- 
ings to wives and mothers, I would come home happy on finding Vera 
there to greet me.” 

He sopke with his eyes on a spot of bare ground where once had 
stood a shrine. 

“My troubles began,” he went on, “when my wife died; the persecu- 
tion had been the end of her. I might try at times to soothe and cheer 
her but it was useless, for more than the loss of our cows and our small 
meadowland, she felt the bitter grief of having been robbed by her 
own towns-people — by women with whom she had been raised, whom 
she had often befriended in sickness and trouble.” 


E TOLD then how he had been left alone with the seven year 
old child; how in summer they would grow a few greens for 
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themselves, and in winter he would teach her to sing and to read. On 
the eve of some feast they swept the church together with a few 
women who came secretly to help, and before Mass Vera lit the lamps 
that hung above the holy ikons and lent a voice in the singing, for he 
had no choir, and the Eastern Mass should always be sung. 

“Thank Heaven, they left us our house, and it seemed for a long 
while that we would not be driven forth as other priests had been. And, 
too, the people came to church now and then, for they knew they still 
needed God. Not many wanted to die without the priest. And so we 
lived almost peacefully for many years.” 

But by then “liquidation” had spread to even the farthest country- 
side, and yet the priest was not “liquidated” in the usual way — 
which was shooting — although the church was closed and forbidden 
to all. 

“Even then,” he said, “I kept a light hanging before the altar, and 
at night I went in to read there — for oil was scarce — or to chant the 
psalms.” ; 

He sent Vera to a school in the city, and gave her and an aunt the 
few potatoes he had, keeping himself alive on scraps of blessed bread 
left over from days of worship. 

They were turned out of the house the year before Vera left 
school. “She would have been the highest in her class,” he said, “had 
she not been the daughter of a priest. Poor child, how many tears she 
shed because the others would jeer at her, and even the teachers looked 
down on her; she never was given any kind of prize or award.” 

When she was grown and had come home for the holidays, — the 
children were not allowed home for Easter lest they go to church — 
he had spoken to her of the university. 

“They would never admit me, father,” she told him. 

“Well,” he said to her, “do not tell them that your father is a 
priest. I read the other day of a girl who disowned her father because of 
his priesthood, and changed her name. You are not doing wrong if I 
advise you to do the same.” 

“She looked at me,” he spoke rather to himself than to me, “in 
a way I shall never forget, ‘I could never accept an education, father,’ 
she said, ‘at such a price. I may serve the Soviet, but I would never 
renounce my father. It is shameful to speak of it.’ ” 

After she left for the ‘city again he used to go to the library to 
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read the papers — he had no money to buy any — searching for news 
on Soviet laws against clergy and their families. It was very plain: 
The weapons of learning must not be put into the hands of the “enemy 
classes”: The well-born, the landed gentry, the priest-ridden. 

“Not even my death would have helped her,” he said, “she would still 
go on being the daughter of a priest, a ‘servant of cult.’” 

She was let teach in a kindergarten, but forbidden to attend church; 
and that summer was the last she spent with her father. “What are your 
plans now?” he asked her toward fall. 

“T shall stay with you here in the village,” she said, “something 
will turn up.” 

But what was to “turn up” if one could find entrance nowhere, if 
one was shunned and debarred from all business and social life? 

“Even amongst the dead,” said the priest, “I had to hide, and as for 
the living, they looked on us as something worse than the pest. If it 
was bad enough for me, an old man, what must it have been for Vera? 
Spare her, Lord, and give her soul rest in Thy kingdom.” 

He crossed himself, and we were silent. 


HE rest of the story was the worst. 
T After they had at last been put out of the house, and gathered 
together their few belongings, the priest with no place to turn was 
beginning to lose courage. The weather was very bad, for winter was 
setting in with fierce winds and cold. 

“Let us go to the station, papa,” Vera said, “and take the train for 
the city. My aunt will take us in, and I shall find work somewhere.” 
And the priest took heart again, thankful for this, his only hope. 

But in the city the girl went everywhere seeking a place, to all 
the schools, the universities, the trade colleges, and though she showed 
the highest gradings, the best reports, yet when they found she was a 
daughter of a cleric she was at once refused. She tried the factories, 
the shops, the hospitals, but to get in these one must belong to a union, 
and the union people laughed in her face and turned their back on her. 
In the course of that year she was forced to any kind of job, scrubbing 
floors, washing clothes, laying out the dead, anything to buy bread, 
or rather a handful of vegetables, since bread was beyond them. In the 
meanwhile, the father haunted the graveyards awaiting a chance pittance 
at a burial. In the evening, almost weeping, they would count their 
meagre earnings. 
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And then at last there shone a ray of hope; for the director of her 
old school, knowing the sad story, had risked his place in giving her 
letters to the wife of Lenin and to several others, saying also that he 
would speak to a friend “higher up,” and that she must return in a 
few days for the answer. 

In those few days the girl could talk of nothing else but of how 
the outlook had now become brighter, and on the day fixed she set 
out with highest hopes to see the director. Her father had given her 


- his blessing and the few remaining kopecks for carfare, and making the 


sign of the Cross she left the house. She never came back. 

She went to the house of the director and waited, waited hours that 
must have seemed an eternity but the director failed to show up. 

That afternoon a police agent sought out the house of the priest 
and bade him come to the jail, from whence they were sent to the 
hospital, and lastly the morgue. A nurse at the hospital told the priest 
what had happened. 

Vera had gone to the Inspector of Schools, and a woman in the 
outer office overheard them speaking: “Unfortunately, citizeness,” the 
Inspector told her, “the children of clerics cannot be admitted to our 
schools as teachers.” Then Vera’s voice pleading her ability, her need, 
urging her diploma and the letters of the director. “The matter is 
closed,” said the Inspector, “kindly do not waste both your time and 
mine.” 

She went out very quietly, but in an hour she came in again and 
asked for the Inspector, who was out to lunch. The clerk told her that 
his superior was very busy, but she said she must see him. They told 
her then he might be back shortly, and left her alone in the waiting 
room. In a few minutes they heard the shot. 

On her jacket was found a letter saying that by her death she 
perhaps could call the notice of the world to others like herself; if one 
could neither work nor live as a human being, it was as well to die. 

“She was crazed, no doubt,” said the priest, “with grief and 
despair.” 

The OGPU came to arrest him and ply him with questions, but 
after some days they let him free, almost broken with sorrow, and he 
asked to know where she had got the revolver, but they told him to 
go and not to bother them. 

“My sister-in-law found out,” he said, “it was from the drawer 
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of her military teacher at the school where she had gone from the 
Inspector’s office.” 

Before she passed away, she begged for forgiveness, and sent her 
father a last word. 

“God will forgive her,” he said, “but me He does not yet forgive, 
for He does not send me rest and peace. I think often of Job in his 
sorrows, and often I sing his words: Even though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him. Lord,” he looked up to heaven, “I pray for death.” 

The old priest fell silent again, and his hand shook so that the tiny 
bells on the censer tinkled in the evening hush. He stood up and lifted 
his arms as if before the altar. Then he walked down the path between 
the tombs, and before he went through an opening partly hidden in the 
wall, he turned to me and pointed towards the city: “There is your 
road,” he said in farewell, “do widienya,” and I saw him no more. 

And thus I left the “enemy of the people,” the “servant of cult,” 
whom the Soviet had purged in its class leveling, and liquidated of every- 
thing in life save faith and trust in God. 

“How long, O Lord,” I said, as I walked on towards the glimmer- 


ing lights of the town, “wilt Thou endure, in this once Holy Russia; 
how long?” 








Smug about Smog 


An advertisement sponsored by The Birmingham News and 
The Birmingham Age-Herald has this refreshing message: 


SMOG 
Means More Buying Power 
In Birmingham .. . 

Smog in Jones Valley means busy Birmingham 
Plants. Industrial tempo has reached an all-time 
high. Payrolls are at an all-time high . . . and 
tremendous backlogs will keep them there. New 
plants are under construction. Smog in Birmingham 
means MORE BUSINESS. 








Ry SMOG is a combination of fog and smoke. St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh are trying their very best to get rid of SMOG. 
Various physical diseases and different forms of neurosis have 
their contributing causes in SMOG. 

And yet The Birmingham News and The Birmingham 
Age-Herald seem to think that the more SMOG the merrier. 
Quite a price for MORE BUSINESS! 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE FORUM « « « « W. H. Reintues 





(A monthly page enunciating and explaining principles pertaining 
to the relationships that exist between capital and labor, employer and 
employee, business and government. The feature begins as part of the 
celebration of the golden jubilee of the issuance of the great encyclical 
On the Condition of Labor published by Pope Leo XIII on may 15, 
1891.) 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHURCH 


By what right do Popes, bishops, priests invade the fields of economics, 
industry and business, and lay down laws that should be followed in 
these apparently secular spheres? This question is often asked 1) by the 
ignorant, who do not know the implications of all economic matters; 
2) by the self-interested, who, favored by the status quo in the economic 
world, do not want any change to be made nor any interference with 
present methods, whether they be just or unjust. The answer to the 
question may be phrased in two simple principles: 


1. Morality is inseparably bound up with economics. 

‘Economics is the scientific study of ‘man’s activity in providing a 
living for himself; therefore the study of man’s activity in connection 
with production, consumption, distribution and exchange of material 
things necessary or useful for human life. It differs from sciences like 
chemistry and physics in that these deal directly with things, whereas 
economics deals directly with people. A science that deals directly with 
people and their relations and actions toward one another involves moral 
issues, without consideration of which the science cannot reach right 
conclusions. In all problems of buying and selling, borrowing and lend- 
ing, employing and being employed, moral rights and duties of persons 
must be considered. Therefore morality is bound up with economics. 


2. The Church has a right and a duty to speak on economic matters 
in so far as they are bound up with morality. 

This does not mean that the Church may claim any authority or com- 
petence to direct business or industry in its purely technical or mechanical 
processes. But in all that pertains to the moral rights and obligations 
of men in their actions towards one another, the Pope, and under his 
authority, bishops and priests, have not only the right but the duty of 
direction, because it is the purpose of the Church to lead men to salva- 
tion, and salvation cannot be attained without moral rectitude in all the 
relationships of life. 


CONCLUSION: 


Every Catholic, whether an employer or an employee, should try 
to learn what the Popes have laid down as principles morally binding 
on those who are active in the economic world, and should try to follow 
them as he hopes to save his soul. 
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EXAMEN FOR LAYMEN 





The fifth in the series of examinations of conscience that take a virtue 
each month and divide the sins committed against it into mortal and 
venial. 





F. A. Ryan 


HE love of one’s neighbor is essentially bound up with the love 
Ti: God. St. John put the matter simply when he said: “If any 
man say that he loves God and hateth his neighbor, that man is a liar 
and the truth is not in him.” This stands to reason when one considers 
that God, Whom we are bound to love first and foremost and with all 
our hearts and souls, loves every human being whom He created and 
desires his salvation. Hence it would be a contradiction to profess love 
of God and at the same time to exclude a neighbor from our love. 

The object of all love is the good of the one loved. The object of 
love of God is the honor and glory of God; the object of love of neigh- 
bor is the welfare of our fellow-men, both spiritual and temporal, and 
through that the honor and glory of God. Therefore the love of neigh- 
bor imposes many positive duties upon us, such as almsgiving, correc- 
tion, forgiveness, etc., each one of which is directed towards the well- 
being and happiness of our neighbor; at the same time it forbids cer- 
tain sins which would cause unhappiness, spiritual or temporal, to a 
neighbor. In the present examination, the positive duties will be enum- 
erated ; in next month’s examen, the questions will be based on the sins 
that must be avoided by one who wishes to practice real love of neighbor. 


I. MORTAL SINS 


1. Have I, over a long period, refused to give any alms for the relief 
of the needy, even though I had many opportunities, and means to spare 
without depriving myself or my family of the necessities of life? 

2. Have I on principle refused to give any aid to missionaries work- 
ing for the salvation of abandoned souls, though I could have given 
without great sacrifice? 

3. As a doctor or a nurse, have I refused to give my services to 
someone in extreme danger of death, because I knew there was no hope 
of being paid? 
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4. Have I demanded gravely exorbitant and unreasonable fees from 
those who needed my services? 

5. Have I deliberately permitted a person to die without a priest 
and without religious ministrations ? 

6. Have I, out of human respect or fear of what others might think, 
failed to elicit an act of sorrow for sin in a dying person, for whom 
that act of sorrow might have been necessary for salvation? 

7. Have I squandered or given away money outside my home, to the 
extent that it left my immediate family in want of necessary things? 

8. Have I refused to remind someone of the danger of their state 
when I knew that that person had committed a mortal sin and that my 
warning alone would probably awaken repentance? 

9. Have I refused to warn someone subject to my influence when I 
knew that person was about to commit a mortal sin? 

10. As a husband or wife have I made no effort to prevent mortal 
sins of my partner? : 

11. As a superior or one in authority have I neglected my duty of 
preventing those in my charge from committing mortal sins, or correct-' 
ing them after they had fallen? 

12. Have I failed to report to someone in authority the certain sins 
of a neighbor, which I knew were doing harm to innocent persons or 
to the community as a whole? 

13. Have I done nothing to prevent the circulation of obscene books 
and magazines among young people when I knew who was responsible 
for the same? 

14. As a public official, have I permitted evil persons, such as abor- 
tionists, dope-peddlers, obscene book-dealers, to continue their illegal 
and immoral practices? 

15. Have I excluded any living human being from my prayers and 
from my good will? 

16. Have I refused in my heart to forgive a person who had injured 
me? 

17. Have I over a considerable period of time refused to talk to or 
acknowledge someone who had wronged me? 

18. When I myself was guilty of doing evil against my neighbor, 
have I refused in word or in deed to show that I was sorry and wished 
to be forgiven? 
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19. When mutual offense was given between myself and another, 
have I refused to make any advances toward reconciliation unless the 
other person made them first? 

20. Have I, by silence or approval, failed to prevent the serious 
defamation of another’s character when I could have done so? 

21. Have I permitted another to suffer grave injustice or mistreat- 
ment when my authority or influence could have prevented it? 


II. VENIAL SINS 


1. Have I been miserly and grudging in giving alms for the relief 
of the poor? 

2. Have I been careless and negligent in my care of the sick who 
were dependent on me? 

3. Have I taken no account of the poverty of others in charging 
them for my services? 

4. Have I complained about being asked frequently to give alms for 
the salvation of abandoned souls, at home or abroad? 

5. Have I, as a well-to-do person, given far less than I could easily 
have given for the relief of the needy? 

6. Have I measured my charity only by what others gave, or by what 
I might receive in return, instead of by my ability to give and the need 
of others? 

7. Have I demanded publicity and praise for every alms I gave? 

8. Have I been ashamed or afraid to rebuke others for evil, even 
though I was not bound under pain of mortal sin to do so? 

9. Have I, as a parent or guardian, negligently permitted those un- 
der my care to go uncorrected in their venial faults? 

10. Have I nursed resentment against others, even though I did 
make an effort at forgiveness? 

11. Have I allowed my sensitiveness to lead to hurt feelings and 
coolness towards others? 

12. Have I failed to try to make others happy and comfortable, 
giving in to morose, gloomy, selfish moods? 

13. Have I rejected ready-made opportunities to comfort someone 
in sorrow, or to encourage someone in danger of despair? 

14. Have I gone out of my way to evade an opportunity to en- 
lighten someone on religious truth? 
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15. Have I permitted gossip and petty tale-bearing to go on in my 
presence without an effort to change the subject? 

16. Have I lent no support to Catholic campaigns to lessen occa- 
sions of sin for others, e.g., the Legion of Decency, the Campaign 
against Indecent Literature, etc. 


III. HELPS AND COUNSELS 


1. Have I tried to deepen my faith in the truth that every act of 
charity towards a neighbor is also an act of love of God? 

2. Have I tried to make some sacrifice in giving alms for the relief 
of the needy? 

3. Have I cheerfully given as much as I could spare for the salva- 
tion of abandoned souls? 

4. Have I supported and strengthened the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society either as a member or as a contributor? 

5. Have I frequently recalled the principle of the stewardship of 
wealth, viz., that I am to be God’s administrator of the things I possess 
or gain? 

6. Have I faced the truth that I shall take nothing with me beyond 
death, and that the memory and merit of deeds of charity will then be 
my greatest consolation? 

7. Have I recalled, when hurt by others, how God has forgiven me 
for my many sins, and tried to forgive in the same generous spirit? 

8. Have I been quick to show my sorrow in some way when I have, 
either consciously or inadvertently, given pain to others? 

9. Have I prayed for others, especially when tempted to angry 
thoughts and feelings? 

10. Have I prayed daily for my parents and all my benefactors? 

11. Have I adopted the twofold motto: 1) never to give pain and 
2) to add to the happiness of others whenever possible? 








Let’s Have That Again 


. . . Sulfapyradine, the spectacular new drug with which 
physicians have been able to cut the pneumonia death rate 
among their reported cases from one half to two thirds.” — 
March Current History. 

These unscrupulous doctors! 


“ 
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NANCY McCLURG’S MOTHER 





Nancy, who might be called the insuppressible, comes out on top 
again, after being down longer than usual. 





E. F. MILLer 


66q@NO! At last you are home, Nancy McClurg. It’s a fine time to be 

S coming in — eleven o’clock at night and everybody with a spark 
of decency in them already in bed. What have you got to say for your- 
self? Speak up now.” 

“Iwas...” 

“Of course you were. You were doing this and doing that. I know. 
I’ve heard it all before. A nice thing it is in a Christian neighborhood 
when a daughter comes waltzing in at an hour like this as though 
nothing happened. Yes, a nice thing indeed for Mrs. Moriarity and 
Mrs. Stefanovich to talk over.” 

“But, mother . . .” 

“There is no ‘butting’ about it. Look at that clock. What does it say? 
Eleven o’clock, not one minute less. Is that what Catholic girls do 
these days — turn night into day? Does your mother have to go with 
you every time you leave home to be sure that you come back before 
morning ?” 

“Let me... 

“T’ll let you all right. If I were the right kind of a mother I’d let 
you have a few good cracks where it would hurt. I suppose you were 
out with that O’Banion rascal again. A no good one if ever there was 
such. And a Protestant at that.” 

“Oh, mother . . .” 

“And you've said that before too, with eyes just as big as the ones 
you're making now. It’s ‘Oh, mother this and Oh, mother that’ till 
you think you have me twirled around your little finger. But that’s 
all over now. I have to do my duty whether my fine-feathered daughter 
likes it or not. Now you speak up —and be quick. Were you out with 
that no account O’Banion till now? Speak up.” 

“Tf you'll only let me explain, Pll . . .” 

“That’s just the trouble. You’re too good at explaining. Don’t you 
know what the priests said about mixed marriages? Didn’t you sit right 


” 
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alongside me all during the Lenten services and hear the priest say 
that they’re no go and no good?” 

“Of course I did, and .. .” 

“Well, why don’t you obey them? Are you better than all the rest 
of your kind? I suppose you think that you’ll convert him after you’re 


married. I’ve heard that before from wiser heads than yours, Nancy 
McClurg.” 


“No, I don’t. I only .. .” 

“Oh! So you don’t intend to convert him at all. You’re going into 
it with your eyes wide open in spite of your mother and your priest and, 
well, everybody who really loves you. So that’s the kind of a girl I’ve 
raised. May God forgive me my sins. A girl who is going to give up 
her faith because she’s fallen in love with a smooth face and a wave in 
the hair.” 

“But I’m not going to give up my faith, I tell you. I’m. . .” 

“Don’t stand there and tell me that you think that you can keep it. 
The priest said that most of them lose it, and-their children lose it too. 
He ought to know. Surely he ought to know more than you, Miss 
McClurg.” 

“He does know more than I do. And I believe him. That’s why . . .” 

“That’s why you’re going to prove that he’s wrong. Your case is 
different. You love the scamp, and love is going to take care of every- 
thing. You’ll find it a little different when the babies begin to come, I'll 
warrant. You'll learn. Oh, Nancy! Why can’t you listen to reason? Why 
can’t you listen to your mother? What have I ever done that you should 
bring such grief to me in my old age? Not only do you stay out till all 
hours of the night, but you go out with a Protestant.” 

“Now, mother . . .” 

“Yes, what have I done that I should deserve this? Haven’t I always 
given you everything you wanted? Sent you to the Sisters’ school. Even 
sent you to the Sisters’ college. What more could I have done? And then 
to be repaid this way. Oh, Nancy, Nancy.” 

“TI know, and I thank you from my heart, but . . .” 


“John, why do you sit there like a bump on a log? Talk to your 


daughter. If she won’t listen to her mother, maybe she will listen to her 
father. Talk to her.” 


“I believe that Nancy knows her own mind sufficiently well, Mary. 
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She’s twenty-three years old, you know, and that’s not childhood.” 

“Does it make any difference if she’s forty-three if it’s her welfare 
that’s at stake? Surely you don’t approve of her coming home at this 
hour, and above all of her going around with that O’Banion? Surely 
you've got a spark of faith left in you, though I doubt it.” 

“Of course I’ve got a spark of faith left in me. But I don’t see . . .” 

“Oh, heaven help me! The man doesn’t see. Have I married a man 
or a mouse? I told my mother the day before I went to the altar that it 
would turn out like this. Take an example, Nancy. Look at your mother. 
Then think twice before you marry anybody even though he be the 
President. Just think. Her own father won’t talk to her.” 

“All right. All right. I’ll talk to her. Listen, Nancy. What about it? 
Tell me.” 

“T’ve been trying to tell you ever since I got home. But mother won't 
even let me get a word in edgewise. It’s this way . . .” 

“And will you listen to that? Her mother won’t let her get a word in 
edgewise. She insults me to my face. She’s grown too wise even for her 
own mother . . .” 

“Silence! That’s just about enough of that, Mary. You carry on as 
though you had a bonnet full of bees. It’s true what Nancy says. You 
haven’t even let her take off her hat. Now you be quiet and we'll get 
this over with and that will be the end of it. Understand? Sit down, 
Nancy, and take off you hat.” 

“Thanks, dad.” 


“Now tell me. Where were you tonight? You’re old enough to take 
care of yourself, understand. But it rests us to know. That’s why we 
ask. Otherwise we wouldn’t bother you at all. It’s a sign that we love 
you, Nancy.” 

“I know, dad, and I appreciate it. Well, I was over at church. We 
had a special meeting of the Young People’s Club to prepare for the 
summer bazaar, and we just couldn’t get away — there was so much 
to plan. I came home right afterwards.” 

“And about this O’Banion boy ?” 

“You’ve got more sense than that, dad.” 

“Sure I have. But to dry the tears of your mother there, tell her.” 

“T haven’t gone out with him in three weeks.” 

“And you don’t intend to marry him?” 
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“Not unless he turns.” 

“Do you like him?” 

“Sure I like him —I like him a lot.” 

“And you don’t intend to go out with him any more?” 

“Not unless he turns.” 

“Nancy, Nancy, why didn’t you tell your mother that from the 
start?” 

“Wasn't I trying to tell you all along?” 

“No you weren’t. You were just fooling with me. You were . . .” 

“Silence! Ye Gods! Haven’t we had enough of this for one night? 
Sometimes, Mary, I believe that you’d drive the devil himself to drink. 
Now let’s have no more of your talk and your nonsense. It’s eleven- 
thirty by the clock that caused all the trouble. It’s high time we were in 
bed. Good night, Nancy.” 

“Good night, dad. Good night, mother.” 


Origin of a Roll 
The reputed origin of the famous “Parker House Rolls” 
is quite interesting. One of the first guests at Boston’s Parker 
House was a lady from London who carried with her a large 
collection of diamonds. One day she could not find the chamois 
bag in which she carried them, and at once raised the cry: 
“The chambermaid has stolen my diamonds.” Thereupon the 
cook who was baking at the time, and thought very highly of 
the chambermaid, became so furious that he picked up pieces 4 
of dough in his hands and slammed them onto the stove. When 
they were baked, there was no time to make fresh ones, so 
they were served as they were. And everyone said they were 
delicious, with their outsides crisp and brown, and their in- 
sides soft. The lady then found her misplaced diamonds, the 


cook married the chambermaid, and the rolls continued to be 
made. 

















Plea For Pity 


Against the wishes of Julia Moore, a poet known as the 
“Sweet Singer of Michigan” who died some years ago, we feel 
an irresistible urge to quote her monumental lines: 


“And now, kind friends, what I have wrote 

I hope you will pass o'er, * 
And not criticise as some have done 

Hitherto, herebefore.” 








And that goes for henceforth, thitherto, and hereafter, too. 
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THE NEW BIBLE 





The five year work of American biblical scholars shows its first 
fruit this month in the publication of the revised English text of the 
New Testament. 





E. A. MANGAN 


HERE are probably few Catholics who have not heard or read 
"a about the new English version of the Catholic Bible 
which has been in preparation for several years. The New Testament 
of the new version is now ready and will be published on May 18th 
of this year. Here are the fundamental facts pertaining to the new 
version and the work that is yet to be done. 

While only the New Testament is now ready, revisors have been 
working for over a year on the Old Testament. Some of the books of 
the latter are already completed and need only the final approval of 
the revision committee. They may be published one by one or in 
selected groups as they are finished, but the entire Old Testament will 
not be ready for the press for some time to come. 

It is interesting to note that as the work has progressed, revisors 
have been granted much more freedom in the execution of their work 
than was originally intended. In the beginning, the purpose of the work 
was merely to correct and revise the present English text, i.e., to allow 
the present English reading to stand unless it was obviously incorrect 
or involved or archaic. As the work progressed, and especially with a 
view to fixing on a definite basis on which to work out the revision of 
the Old Testament, it was decided to allow each revisor to change the 
wording as much as seemed necessary to him to present an accurate 
and readable translation of the most critical Vulgate Latin text avail- 
able. The result, perhaps more marked in the Old Testament than in the 
New, will be a new English translation, instead of a merely corrected 
or revised text. 

Five years of labor have gone into the revision of the New Testa- 
ment that is about to appear. This was undertaken by over thirty trained 
Scripture scholars, besides numerous other correctors, English experts 
and theological censors, and advisors. Thus no means has been neglected 
to make it as perfect a version as possible. Certainly nothing in the 
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history of the Catholic Bible in English is comparable to the effort made 


on this revised text. 


In bulk, the book will be about 800 pages, 544 by 7% inches, in a 
flexible imitation leather binding. The price will be $1.00. 

What kind of changes have been made in the new text? Non- 
Catholics who might be prone to think that the Catholic Church is 
tampering with the Bible can easily prove their suspicions unfounded 





by going to the trouble of comparing the revised text with the original 
Latin of St. Jerome, or even the Hebrew and Greek. They will find that 
the only changes made are for the sake of clarity, smoothness, and 
accuracy. Here are some samples, arranged according to the principle 
characteristics of the revision: 


Phrases 
Mark 5:15 
John 21:3 
Matt. 13:54 
Phil. 1:23 
Phil. 3:14 
Apoc. 2:4 


Acts 10:12 
Gal. 1:13 
Acts 27 :37 


Acts 24:26 


Phrases 
Matt. 10:9 
Matt. 14:12 
Matt. 14:15 
Mark 12:1 
James 5:7 
Luke 6:42 
Acts 27 :30 


Matt. 26:59 
Matt. 2:1 


i. 


ArcHAIC ForRMS AND PHRASES CHANGED 


New Text 
In his right mind 
go fishing 
where did he get 
I am hard pressed 
Heavenly call 
I have this against you 


birds of the air 

manner of life 

two hundred and seventy- 
Six 

at the same time 


Old Text 
Well in his wits 
go_afishing 
how came he by 
I am straitened 
Supernal vocation 
I have somewhat against 
you 
fowls of the air 
conversation 
two hundred three score 
and sixteen 
withal 





2. OBSOLETE OR UNUSUAL Worps 


New Text ° 
wallet 
girl 
fuud 
vine-dresser 
farmer 
speck 
sailors 


Old Text 
script 
damsel 
victuals 
husbandman 
husbandman 
mote 
shipmen 


3. UNTRANSLATED Worps 


Council 
wise men 
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Sanhedrin 
Magi 














Acts 6:1 

Luke 19:13 
Mark 12:42 
Matt. 5:15 
Matt. 27 :27 
Matt. 27 :27 


I Cor. 15:32 
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Greeks 

pounds 

about half a cent 
bushel 

hall 

band 


Hellenists 
gold pieces 
quadrans 
measure 
praetorium 
cohort 


4. SENTENCE DIVISION 


If as men do, I fought 
with wild beasts at Ephe- 
sus, what does it profit 
me? If the dead do not 
rise, “let us eat and drink 
for tomorrow we die.” 








“I Talked With 


Here is a news item gleaned from the pages of The New 
World: 

A new song entitled “I Talked With God,” the 
words for which have been written by Gerald Griffin, has 
just been published by Remick Music Corporation — 
with music by Greg Walter. Mr. Griffin, founder and 
former president of the Catholic Actors Guild of 
America, is also author of a column in a New York 
paper. 

“In these days, in a world of chaos and economic 

ye hardship,” Mr. Griffin said, “I believe there is a definite c 


If (according to men) I 
fought with beasts at Ephe- 
sus, what doth it profit me, 
if the dead rise not again? 
Let us eat and drink for 
tomorrow we shall die. 


God” 








need for such a song. Possibly if people “Talked With 

God” a little more, conditions might be better.” . . . 

The author’s comment is worthy of consideration. A people 
become more God-minded is bound to achieve an improvement 
in conditions which resulted, as Pope Pius XII tells us, from a 
forgetfulness of God and the consequent neglect of moral 
obligations. 


rm 


One thing we know 
There is on earth 
_As constant as 

The stars above, 

As gentle as 

The falling dew, 
Yet strong as death: 
A mother’s love. 


COMPARISONS 


—L.G. Miller. 
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for the love of God than the sight of the heroic things that 
have been done by others —things far and away beyond every- 
thing that is being asked of ourselves. It is possible to shame 
ourselves into patience and resignation by comparing ourselves 
with real heroes, when every other means fails. 


in the face of suffering and in the acceptance of suffering, his 
story will rarely be surpassed. When he volunteered for the 
leper colony at Molokai, he was a vigorous man in his thirties ; 
and the lepers were a group of abandoned men, women and 
children whose disease was more offensive to sight, smell and 
touch than any other known to man. Moreover the lepers had 
learned to hate and distrust all white men because of the two- 
fold fact that white men had brought the disease to their 
islands, and, when the natives contracted it, consigned them to 
the barren, shelterless, lonely island where’ many were to die 


of starvation, exposure and neglect before the disease had 
advanced very far. 


full knowledge of the infectiousness of the disease, he ate with 
them, washed their sores and decayed limbs, constructed homes 
for them, cared for them in every human way without showing 
an iota of fear lest he might contract the disease. It was the 
only way a white man could gain their confidence at that time. 
Before Damien’s coming, when white men approached them, 
the lepers with almost fiendish (but understandable) hatred 
would run to them and try to embrace them for the purpose 
of communicating their disease. Father Damien figuratively 
embraced the lepers that they might know he loved them and 
sought only their temporal and eternal welfare. 


when one day he accidentally spilled hot water on his foot and 
there was no pain—the first sign by which leprosy can be 
known, he made no outcry of horror, he begged for no phy- 
sician, he sought no escape. A little later he stood before his 
congregation of lepers on Sunday as usual, and instead of 








THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-.IN- 
L. F. HyLanp 


Few things make it easier for us to bear suffering patiently 


Such a hero is Father Damien of the lepers. For heroism 


Father Damien went to them and became one of them. With 


He must have known he would contract the disease, for 





beginning his sermon according to his wont: “My dear ® 


brethren,” — he began calmly: “We lepers.” 


What right, we ask ourselves, selfish, proud, fearful human 


beings that we are, even to compare ourselves with such a 
man? Only the right that comes from wholehearted, cheerful 
resignation when we are asked to bear any suffering or any 
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DR. McGONIGLE’S 
DISILLUSIONMENT 


When a man like Dr. McGonigle makes a mistake it’s news of the 
first rank. When he learns from his mistake you know that the mighty 
brain has not begun to fail. 








L. G. MILLER 


HEN my good friend, Dr. Lucius P. McGonigle, showed me 
| \ the letter he had received from Nathan Goldblatter, the famous 
movie producer, my first thought was that it was a hoax. Why should 
such a nationally known figure express so strongly a desire for an in- 
terview with a lowly scientist who, although in my eyes he was a Genius 
of the First Rank, had failed to make his mark in a world which so 
seldom looks beneath the surface in order to see who are its real bene- 
factors. Flash and color are what attract the eyes of the world, and even 
I had to admit that the Doctor’s work was entirely lacking in these 
superficial qualities. 

However, the letter seemed genuine enough. It read as follows: 
“My Dear Dr. McGonigle: 

I will be in Chicago on the 15th inst., and would like very much to 
have an interview with you at that time. Please wire me collect if you 
will be able to see me, preferably in the late afternoon. 

Trusting this finds you in the best of health, 

Very truly yours, 
Nathan Goldblatter, Pres. Colossal 
Pictures, Inc.” 


“Well, Leo my boy, what do you make of it?” said the Doctor, when 
I had finished reading the letter. 

“Tt can’t do any harm to see what he wants,” I said. 

“No, indeed. No, indeed. Perhaps,” said the Doctor, “I shall be 
given the opportunity to go to Hollywood and contribute some tiny 
share to the scientific advance of the cinema. I have long been desirous 
of such an opportunity.” 

“And you certainly deserve to be given such a chance,” I said, with 
mingled affection and reverence in my tone. 

“But who do you suppose informed Mr. Goldblatter about my hum- 
ble endeavors in the Cause of Science?” 
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“I have a pretty good idea who it was,” I said. “My friend Joe 
Greer was fired from his last job, you know, and he spent the winter 
in Hollywood. Well, he wrote me some time ago that he was angling 
for a publicity job with Colossal Studios.” 

“Ah, yes. Mr. Joseph Greer. I remember him distinctly. An exuber- 
ant young man. Well,” went on the Doctor, as he ushered me to the 
door, “we shall see, we shall see. Of course, I want you to be present 
at my interview with Mr. Goldblatter.” 

“Tt will be a great privilege, Doctor. I don’t’ know how I can thank 
you for placing such continued confidence in me.” 

“Tut, tut, don’t mention it, Leo my boy. I may say,” said the Doctor, 
as he clasped my hand in his, “that I have long regarded you as an 
invaluable auxiliary in the prosecution of my scientific endeavors.” 

It was the finest compliment I had ever received, and I went home 
with my head in the clouds. 


R. NATHAN GOLDBLATTER was a short and heavily built 

man, with a ruddy complexion, large nose, and a lamentable 
absence of hair on his head. As we introduced ourselves, he held out 
his right hand, and with a silk handkerchief in his left, nervously patted 
the top of his head. It soon became apparent that he was not a man to 
waste words. 

“Now, then, Doctor,” he said, “I have a little proposition to make 
you. News of your scientific exploits has reached me through certain 
trustworthy channels. I need a good scientist for a little scheme I have 
on foot.” Mr. Goldblatter leaned back and lit a cigar, and the Doctor 
and I glanced at each other, and then looked at him expectantly. 

“Tt is a sad truth that several of our big productions have failed 
during the last few years for reasons which we have not been able to 
discover. We thought we had done everything to make them successful, 
certainly no effort or expense was spared, and still the box-office returns 
showed that they were failures. Now, in order to guard against these 
failures in the future, in order to make sure that our pictures may be 
both artistic and — ahem — successful from a financial point of view, 
we want you from your vast knowledge of science to make a scientific 
analysis of the elements necessary to a successful picture.” Mr. Gold- 
blatter leaned back in his chair. “Do you think,” he said, “that science 
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has the answer to our question? Do you think that science can yield a 
fool-proof formula for the successful motion picture?” 

The Doctor nodded his head gravely. “There is no question,” he 
said with a solemnity that thrilled me to the depths, “that cannot find 
its answer in Science.” 

“There are some, you know,” said Mr. Goldblatter, “who say that 
the field of art is entirely distinct from the field of science.” 

“Of course there are some who say that,” returned the Doctor. 
“Science has always had her calumniators. But Science has always won 
her victory in the end. Science may have had her periods of belittle- 
ment in the past, but more and more thinking people are coming to see 
that Science is supreme. It is Science that can make a happier world. 
It is Science that has it in her power to solve the age-old problems of 
mankind, and usher in the Golden Age of happiness and prosperity.” 

The Doctor was just warming up to his subject, but Mr. Gold- 
blatter hastily broke in upon his discourse. 

“Yes, yes, I knew it all the time. Science in our case will mean 
success both artistically and — ahem — financially for us in our noble 
profession. Therefore we want you to come out to Hollywood. All our 
records and research material will be put at your disposal, and from 
this material we want you to draw up a scientific analysis of the elements 
of a successful movie. What do you say?” 

The Doctor did not hesitate for an instant. He was not one to let 
pass such a glorious opportunity of advancing the cause nearest to his 
heart. 

“T will go,” he said, “on condition that you allow me to take my 
young friend here along with me as my first assistant.” 

“Certainly, certainly. You will be permitted to engage your own 
staff of helpers. Well then,” Mr. Goldblatter rose from his chair, “T’ll 
have a contract drawn up, and we can discuss the terms later. I anti- 
cipate no difficulty on that score.” 

“There will be none, you may be sure,” said the Doctor. “The true 
scientist has in his heart no inclination to be a votary of Mammon.” 

And we took our leave, while Mr. Goldblatter stared after us as if 
the meaning of this last statement had quite escaped him. 


SHALL not bore my readers with an account of how we set our 
affairs in order and made ready for our departure. Suffice it to say 
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that within a month we found ourselves in Hollywood, established in a 
fine suite of rooms, and with the investigation proceeding apace. Every 
day the Doctor and I and Joe Greer spent long hours in the research 
rooms of Colossal Studios, Inc. There we read press reports, reviews, and 
critical accounts of all the movies that had appeared over the last decade. 
All this evidence was carefully sifted. We were shown pictures which 
had been failures; we saw pictures which had succeeded; and all the 
time the Doctor was proceeding systematically from cause to effect, 
noting the outstanding qualities of the good pictures and the defects of 
the bad. 

Exactly six months after our arrival in Hollywood the Doctor’s 
report was ready. It was a documented and annotated manuscript of 
152 pages. By a masterly stroke, Dr. McGonigle had reduced this mass 
of material to its simplest elements in the following general outline, 
which I reproduce for the benefit of posterity: 


“McGonigle Postulates for the Successful Motion Picture.” 


I. External. 


1. Expenditure of at least $750,000. 

2. Presence in the cast of at least two “stars,” i.e., two who are 
known to movie fans throughout the whole civilized world. 

3. Advance publicity sufficient to make the entire country acquainted 
with the title, plot, and players of the picture; together with 
selected biographical details about the four leading artists therein. 


II. Internal, i.e., concerned with the plot. Plots may be divided into 
six genera, each with, its respective species. 

1. Romantic, which must always be based on the so-called “tri- 
angle,” i.e., a) husband, wife, and handsome former friend of 
the latter; b) husband, wife, and beautiful secretary who works 
for the former; c) young man, young woman, and a third pro- 
tagonist who for a time separates them until the end they are 
united by the force of their love; d) other situations closely 
related to the above. 

2. Epic, which has two essentials, i.e., a) the use of at least 5,000 
extras, b) at least 15 mob scenes. 

3. Musical, which must contain, a) at least 150 pretty girls, b) at 
least 12 scenes in which they dance in abbreviated costumes, 
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c) at least 1,000,000 must be expended for stage effects and 
scenery. 

4. Child-prodigy, which requires a child under ten, commonly re- 
garded as cute, who can sing and is acquainted with the rudiments 
of dancing. 

5. Horror, in which the only essential is that the leading character 
be as repulsive as it is humanly possible to make him. 

6. War, which requires, a) at least 5,000 extras (as in the epic), 
b) at least ten scenes in which civilians are bombed, soldiers are 
machine-gunned, or rats are seen in the trenches. 

7. Important note: In all of these genera, romance must enter in 
to the extent that the respective happenings are made to occur 
only inasfar as they affect the growth of love between the hero 
and the heroine. 


It was about six o’clock in the evening when we finished the final 
draft of the report and with a sigh of relief called it a day. 

“Tomorrow morning, we will present our opus to Mr. Goldblatter,” 
said the Doctor. “I may say,” he went on modestly, “that I believe we 
have made a stroke for science that will ring down through the cen- 
turies.” 

“Undoubtedly,” I said. “Now let’s go out and get some supper.” 

“Yes, yes. Supper. And after supper, a long walk. It is a long time 
since we have had the opportunity for a walk, and we can cast a glance 
at some of the better known sections of Hollywood.” 

Well, our supper was uneventful and our walk was uneventful until 
suddenly the Doctor stopped before a little neighborhood theatre into 
which a number of men and women in humble dress were entering. The 
Doctor was gazing fixedly at the posters advertising the picture, and 
as I looked at him in some surprise, he took me by the arm. 

“Leo, my boy,” he said, “did you ever hear of that movie before?” 

I looked at the advertisements, racked my brains, and then shook 
my head in the negative. 

“Did you ever hear of the leading actor before?” 

“No.” 

“Leo, my boy, we have here an opportunity to show how eminently 
right our findings have been. Here is a picture without the requisite 
publicity, without any stars in the cast, and probably made at a cost 
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much under our minimum figure. It is impossible that here should be a 
work of art. Let us attend this spectacle, and take a just satisfaction in 
the good work that we have performed.” 

The idea intrigued me, and we promptly bought tickets and entered 
the tiny theatre. We were surprised to find it almost filled with people. 
The feature picture was about to begin. How well I remember the name 
being flashed on the screen: “Little Boy Blue.” 

What happened thereafter to the doctor, I would not be able to say, 
for I must confess that the story being portrayed on the screen com- 
pletely enthralled me. I had not been able to follow the doctor in all of 
his scientific processes during the six months of our investigation, but, 
being a simple soul, I had put it down to a lack of the necessary mental 
endowments. It had seemed to me at times that wonderful and com- 
pelling as were his findings, there was yet some little corner of art 
which Science could not account for. I had not of course breathed a 
word of this to Dr. McGonigle. But seeing this picture, I felt sure of it. 
It was not equipped with an elaborate plot. It contained no romantic 
love interest. The actors were unknown to me, it ended with a death — 
but it gripped me as I had never been gripped before. When it ended, 
I brushed a tear from my cheek, and then realized with a start that I had 
forgotten all about the Doctor. The seat next to me was empty; he had 
apparently left the theatre. 

Hastily I seized my hat, arose from my seat, and made for the exit. 
There in the lobby, pacing slowly up and down with measured step 
was Dr. McGonigle. I approached him with my heart beating fast, for 
by now I was thoroughly ashamed of my unfaithfulness to Science. 
Without a word the Doctor looked at me, then he turned and walked 


through the door to the street. With sinking heart, I followed closely 
after him. 


OR a long time we walked on together without a word. I was afraid 
F.. speak, and the doctor seemed preoccupied with his thoughts. 
“Leo, my boy,” he suddenly burst out, “I have been a fool.” 
“Dr. McGonigle!” I cried out in dismay. 


“A fool!” he repeated, almost savagely. “You enjoyed that picture 
didn’t you, Leo? Tell me the truth.” 


“Yes, I did. More than any picture I have ever seen.” 
“So did every person in that theatre. I. was watching them. So did 
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I, Leo,” said the doctor, thumping his chest in an agony of self-reproach. 
“So did I. I enjoyed it so much that the tears came to my eyes. How 
much do you suppose it cost to make that picture, Leo?” 

“Not very much, I am afraid.” 

“There were no love scenes in it, Leo, nor any romantic develop- 
ments in the plot.” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Tt ended with the death of the leading character, didn’t it?” 

“T-I believe it did.” 

“Then,” said the doctor vehemently, “our scientific analysis is 
knocked, if I may use the expression, into a cocked hat.” 

“Oh, Doctor — ” 

“Tut tut, Leo. Let us face the facts. I must be brave, Leo. I must 
admit that after a lifetime devoted to science, the awful and unescapable 
conclusion I have reached is that there are some phenomena which 
Science cannot explain. It is a bitter and humiliating thing to say, but 
honesty compels me to say it.” 

The world seemed tumbling about my ears, but beneath it all I felt 
somehow at that moment a closer kinship with Dr. McGonigle than I 
had ever known before. 

“Perhaps,” I ventured, “if we attack the problem from another 
angle — ” 

“No, Leo my boy, no. The problem does not lie in my field. I have 
had an experience tonight, Leo, which has shaken me to the depths. It 
has taught me that even Science may have its limitations.” 

At such a statement from the doctor’s lips I could only walk on in 
horror-stricken silence. A great pity for this great man filled my heart 
as his shoulders bent beneath their weight of self-revelation. 

“Mr. Goldblatter must be informed that what he asks of me is im- 
possible of fulfillment. Money will not make a successful picture for 
him. Publicity will not do so either. Science cannot put together the 
necessary elements. There is only man who can do it.” 

“And who is that man?” 


“The man who has been given a special gift by God. The man who 
is an artist,” said Dr. McGonigle, humbly. 


In the soft darkness of the summer night we walked home, and not 
another word was spoken between us until we said good-night. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








Worthy of a sideglance and more is the recently issued report on 
the decisions handed down by the Roman Rota (highest matrimonial 
court in the Catholic Church) last year in reference to contested mar- 
riages among Catholics. You know the old story about how easy it is 
for rich Catholics to have a marriage declared invalid; how impossible 
for a poor man to get justice from the Church, etc., etc. On the basis 
of such charges (and there are plenty of ignorant Catholics who make 
them) the report of the Roman Rota’s decisions ought to be a striking 
record of big name cases in which handsome monetary offerings brought 
quick results in the way of declarations of nullity for the rich. . . 
But here are the facts: During 1940, 76 contested marriages reached the 
tribunal of the Roman Rota. (Ordinarily before the Rota accepts a case 
it must have been tried in two local diocesan courts.) In 55 of the 76 
cases, judgment was handed down declaring the validity of the con- 
tested marriage; in the other 21, the contested marriage was declared 
invalid from its beginning on the ground that force or grave fear or 
some other defect nullified the contract at the start. Of the 21 declara- 
tions of nullity, 11 were handed down in favor of persons who were too 
poor to pay a fee of any kind; thus a fee was paid in only 9 cases that 
ended with a declaration of nullity. Of the total 76 cases accepted, 31 
were carried through without fee. This means that in all, the proponents 
of 45 cases paid the full fees to the Roman Rota for handling their 
cases, and yet only 9 received declarations of nullity. In the other 34, 
the facts showed that the marriage was valid, and the fee paid did not 
influence a decision contrary to truth. . . . If you know any Catholics 
or non-Catholics who like that “you-can-get-anything-from-the-Church- 
for-money” line, learn these figures and quote as needed. 

© 

Remember the front page stories of the conversion to the Catholic 
faith of Pastor Martin Niemdller, the heroic Lutheran clergyman who 
has been in a Nazi concentration camp since 1937 because of his vigorous 
sermons? Also the quick denials of same made by “close friends” of 
Niem@ller? The Tablet for March 22, 1941, confirms the report of the 
conversion by indirectly quoting a Protestant minister in Berlin to the 
effect that Pastor Niemdller sent word to him that he had inwardly 
become a Catholic, that in the event of his death in the concentration 
camp he wants a Catholic burial, and that if he is released alive he will 
publicly make his profession of faith as a Catholic. It seems now that 
Pastor Niemdéller had been holding private conversations with Msgr. 
von Preysing, bishop of Berlin, for some time before his arrest, and 
that he has been reading Catholic books. All of which confirms an 
observation that is common to most Catholic priests: when sincerity 
unites with thorough knowledge, conversion usually follows. Martin 
Nieméller was nothing if not sincere; when knowledge came through 
consultation and reading conversion inevitably followed. There are 
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many sincere Protestants in the world without full knowledge of the 
_Catholic Church; there are some with knowledge but without sincerity. 
The two must unite to make a Catholic. 
© 

Reading your daily paper these days requires knowledge of a new 
language. If you think you know that language, translate the following 
samples into their full and correct meaning: LLA; OEM; FBI; 
NDMB; OPACS; OPM; NLRB; SEC. You're stuck, eh? Personally, 
we think the newspapers should carry a glossary at the head of page 
one each day. We followed a newspaper for five days straight, and found 
some of the above initials used every day with never a clue to their 
meaning. If you are intrigued by some of the above, here are the mean- 
ings in the order presented: Lend Lease Administration; Office of 
Emergency Management; Federal Bureau of Investigation; National 
Defense Mediation Board; Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply; Office of Production Management; National Labor Relations 
Board; Securities Exchange Commission. Now if this were a real quiz, 
with prizes, we’d offer you double or nothing for naming the head of 
each of these bureaus. Give up? 


Somebody in Dubuque, Iowa, took a few sideglances at Catholic men 
and women during the past year and found that a large number who 
had the opportunity to make a retreat somewhere, turned it down. After 
a bit of cursory reséarch, the following scorecard was presented, which 
might be called a combination Quiz-Self-Analysis-Character-Reading 
excursion: “How many of the following excuses did I offer for not 
making a retreat during 1940? (1) Didn’t have time. (2) Didn’t have 
the money. (3) Weather too cold, or too hot. (4) Couldn’t get the bunch 
to go with me. (5) Retreat house is too far away. (6) Nobody asked 
me to go. (7) Couldn’t keep the silence. (8) I’m good enough without 
a retreat, or I’m not bad enough to need a retreat. (9) It’s too long a 
stretch of religious exercises. (10) I attended a whole lot of services in 
my home parish.” . . . The resourceful editor of the Retreat Man who 
proposes the questions comments that if you offer 50 per cent of the 
above excuses you are admitted to membership in the midwest Sophist 
Society. If you offer 80 per cent of them, you have a fine chance to 
get into the All-American Liar’s Club. 

© 

How many people labor under the impression that “best sellers” just 
happen: somebody writes a book, somebody else prints it, somebody reads 
it, and passes the word around, and before you know it everybody is 
clamoring for the book. But it is not so simple. It has recently been 
revealed that three of the ten best sellers on the current list were 
advertised to the tune of $45,000 each—one of them appearing in ads 
that cost $15,000 at the time of its publication and in $20,000 worth of 
the same during the following month. Two new novels now being printed 
are to receive $15,000 and $10,000 worth of publicity respectively before 
and on their appearance. When you read your next best seller, ask 
yourself whether you are following the critical tastes of the masses, or 
the not too impartial appraisal of an advertising publisher. 
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Catholic | 
Anecdotes ........... 


SENSE OF VALUES 


Iv THE chronicles of the Venerable Bede the story is told of 
how the king once gave a horse, adorned with magnificent 
trappings, to the holy bishop Aidan, that he might make use 
of it on his apostolic journeys, for it had been his custom to go 
from place to place on foot. 

But the holy Bishop had no sooner received the animal, 
than he gave him to the first poor man whom he found in need. 
Thereupon the king complained, saying: 

“TI gave you that horse for your own use, and I am dis- 
pleased that you have not kept it.” . 

But Aidan only replied: 

_ “Ts that offspring of a mare dearer to thee than a son of 
God?” And the king was so struck with the remark, that he 
fell on his knees before the bishop, and humbly begged his 
pardon. 


SERMON OF SILENCE 


Tue Saints are prudent in their methods of attack on sin. 
St. Francis Xavier once was invited to dine at the home of a 
Portuguese gentleman at Meliapor, who led a very scandalous 
life and was notorious for his moral laxity. 

Strangely enough, the Saint accepted the invitation, and even 
more strangely, said nothing at all during the meal about his 
course of life; he spoke on common subjects, and left the 
house without a single reproof for the sinner. 

But it was with set purpose that he had acted thus, and his 
plan worked. The gentleman at first congratulated himself, but 
then, on thinking it over, it seemed to him that this silence of 
the Saint boded him no good. The more he thought about it, 
the more certain it seemed that he could no longer expect mercy ; 
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the silence of the saint showed that for him there was left only 
a wretched death and eternal ruin. 

Trembling at the thought, he sought out Francis. 

“Oh my father,” he cried, “how your silence has spoken to 
my heart. I have not had a moment’s peace since you left my 
house! Oh if my ruin be not absolutely determined, behold me 
at your feet, and do with me whatever you judge best for my 
soul; I am ready to obey you implicitly.” 

The Saint must have smiled to himself as he embraced the 
poor sinner and promised to help him find the mercy of God. 


NO HERESY 


A HUMBLE and timid disciple of St. Francis of Assisi named 
Rufinus tried to excuse himself from preaching, but the Saint 
commanded him to go forth and preach in the name of God. 

So Rufinus went, saying to himself: Obedience compels me 
to preach; lest I forget my sermon, I will make it very simple; 
I will merely enlarge upon the text: “Do good and avoid evil.” 

But the poor man became confused, and in his confusion 
he transposed the words, saying: “Put away the good, and do 
evil.” Whereupon his audience began to laugh. 

But St. Francis was standing near, and he now spoke up: 

“Men and brethren, do you laugh at the words of your 
Rufinus, and ridicule his simplicity? Rightly he advised you 
to put away the good and do evil. The good you must put 
away are human consolations and bodily delights; and the 
evil you must do is penance for your sins, for to the worldy- 
minded there is no greater evil than this.” 


MOTIVES 


HEN Mother St. Joseph, foundress of the Notre Dame Sisters, 
was a child of five, she was one day stung by a wasp while 
playing in the garden. Naturally, she cried out in pain, but her 
nurse tried to comfort her by saying: 

“Bear the pain for your sins, my child.” 

Thereupon the little girl stopped crying, and replied: 

“Grandmother told me that I haven’t committed any sins 
yet, but I'll bear the pain for the love of the Infant Jesus.” 
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Pointed 
Paragraphs 


Mother’s Day 


Many nice things will be said on May 11th, Mother’s Day, and 
rightly so. It is not mere sentiment that makes the world say that 
a man’s best friend is his mother. She may be uneducated and 
homely ; she may cut a sorry figure in the higher reaches of society. 
But by virtue of her motherhood she is to her child all that is 
beautiful, all that is loving, all that is self-sacrificing. That is why 
no real man can ever forget his mother. 

However, amidst the paeons of praise that will ring from pu'pit 
and platform this coming May 11th, we would insert one note that 
to many may not be very tuneful. If the slogan is true, namely that 
“the hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that rules the world,” 
then there is something wrong with the hand that is rocking the 
cradle at the present moment. At least no man will deny that a rather 
poor job is being done in the work of ruling the world. 

Perhaps not all mothers are living up to their high reputation. 
Evil conduct in the presence of growing boys and girls, disregard 
as to where these boys and girls go or what they do or with whom 
they associate, sending them to public school because the Catholic 
school means sacrificé — all these are sufficient evidence that some 
mothers are being derelict in their duty. 

In like manner no mother can be a real mother to her child unless 
she herself remains very close to God. Like mother, like child. If 
mortal sin dwells in the mother’s soul from one end of the year to 
the other, her teaching and her commanding will not do much towards 
preparing her child for a virtuous life on earth and a happy life 
in eternity. After all, the child is in some sense a part of the mother, 
and therefore her own virtue or lack of virtue will have a strong 
influence either for good or for bad on that child. 

Let Mother’s Day be a day of sharp examination for some 
mothers. With the help of God’s mother they can begin doing their 
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share to repair the ills of the world, in fact, to rule the world, as it is 
only proper for the hand that rocks the cradle. 


Advice to Doctors 


Sometime ago a priest was called to a hospital to administer the 
Sacraments to a very ill young woman. He was called by the mother 
of this young woman. When he arrived and inquired at the desk 
for the room of the patient he was sent to the doctor in charge of 
the case. 

After explaining the purpose of his visit, the priest was amazed 
to hear the doctor (a Catholic) say that the giving of the Last 
Sacraments was at the moment quite out of the question. The pa- 
tient was in a precarious condition, and any mention of Extreme 
Unction might prove fatal. A long argument ensued, at the end of 
which the doctor still held his ground. He maintained that as soon 
as death became imminent, he would call the priest and allow him 
to carry out the ceremonies of the church. 

It is not to the point to discuss here how the case finally turned 
out. It is to the point to advise doctors to become acquainted with 
a few of the other sciences besides medicine. 

Psychology is one such science. There are not very many people 
who cannot be convinced of the beneficial effects of Viaticum and 
Extreme Unction by the doctor who is taking care of them. He is 
not afraid to tell them that they have to have an operation, even 
though their minds may be in no way ready to accept such news. He 
works on them until they do accept. Why can’t he do that in regard to 
the Last Sacraments? It is a testimony that he has not gained the 
confidence of the patient, when he refuses to do so because he 
fears that they will die from shock. 

And Catholic doctors at least might study up on theology. Were 
they to realize that according to the will of Christ the Last Sacra- 
ments are calculated to heal the body as well as the soul, they would 
be just as anxious as the priest that the sick person receive them 
as quickly as possible. Then too they might find out the great sin 
it is to allow a person to die without the Last Sacraments when there 
is no serious reason for so doing. 

Our strictures fall upon only a small portion of the medical 
profession. But even a small portion may do a great deal of harm. 
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That is why we hope that they will inform themselves on the points 
that we have indicated as quickly as possible. 


Fifty Years After 


This month it is just fifty years since Pope Leo XIII issued his 
famous encyclical On the Condition of Labor (Rerum Novarum) 
and ten years since Pope Pius XI issued On the Reconstruction of 
the Social Order (Quadragesimo Anno). Rightly to commemorate 
the dual event is no task for a pointed paragraph, nor even for a 
ten page article. It is a jubilee that deserves celebration and acclaim 
from pulpit and platform, in classroom and college, among employers 
and laborers all over the land. 

Fortunately steps have already been taken to celebrate the 
jubilee fitly, not by mere passing paeons of praise for the two great 
Popes of social justice, but by a permanent set-up that will per- 
petuate national consciousness of the meaning and application of 
the principles they laid down. Announcement has just been made that 
an Institute of Catholic Social Studies is to be inaugurated at the 
Catholic University of Washington, D. C., this summer. 

The prospectus of the new institute, which we have before us, 
offers the most tempting opportunity imaginable for those who want 
thorough knowledge of the Catholic principles of social justice, 
and who want to be placed in a position to do something about them. 
The courses of the school are offered only in the summer, to make 
them available to men who are busy during most of the year. 
Normally, it is considered that three such summer sessions will be 
the complete course, yet arrangements have been made for a fairly 
comprehensive summary course in one summer. 

The Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D., widely acclaimed as one 
of the leading Catholic experts in social problems, is the director of 
the Institute. He will be assisted by such prominent leaders as Rev. 
Wilfred Parsons, S.J., Wilfred J. Garvin, Ph.D., Percy A. Robert, 
A.M., Ph.D., and others nationally known. 


Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno will not be forgotten. 
For those who want to take an active part in remembering, further 
information about the school can be had by writing the Catholic 
University at Washington, D. C. 
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The Thirst For Love 


“We are glad to hear,” writes a reviewer of the movie Western 
Union in a popular weekly magazine, “that a pretty little blonde in 
pioneer Omaha inspired the transcontinental Western Union.” It is 
becoming more and more apparent as one “‘super-colossal production” 
succeeds another that the movie moguls are firm believers in the 
ancient saying that “love makes the world go ’round.” In their 
epic versions of the world’s events, we are asked to believe that the 
first railroad, the first wireless, the first settling of Arizona, and the 
first major defeat of the Indians; not to mention the Gold Rush and 
the winning of the Civil War, would not have been brought about 
had it not been for the fact that the handsome hero fell in love with 
the lovely heroine, and derived therefrom the inspiration to carry 
the great work on to victory through several reels of harrowing 
excitement. 


More probably it is true to say that it is not so much the fact 
that love makes the world go round as the fact that love brings money 
into the box-office which appeals to the producers. Most of them 
seem convinced that a picture without the love interest predominat- 
ing and towering over all is doomed to financial failure. With such 
a belief, they think themselves entirely justified in making certain 
adjustments with regard to historical fact. 

On the other hand, there were at least two pictures during 1940, 
historical in nature, in which the love interest was entirely subordi- 
nate in one case, and entirely lacking in the other. And strangely 
enough, these two pictures—they were The Fighting Sixty-Ninth 
and Knute Rockne, All-American — ranked among the first six in 
the poll taken by Mr. Gallup and associates to determine the most 
popular pictures of the year. Perhaps, after all, the movie-moguls are 
not as yet entirely informed as to the public taste—an awful 


thing to say of men for whom the study and nurture of the box- 
office is a life-work. 








Large Percentage 


In 1938 the total enrollment of students in nursing schools in 
the United States was 82,188. Of these 23,308 were in Catholic 
nursing schools. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


“HAIL HOLY QUEEN, MOTHER 
OF MERCY” 


Mary Mother of Penitent Sinners. 


Our Blessed Lady told St. 
Bridget that she was the Mother 
not only of the just and innocent, 
iis but also of sinners, 

rom: . 

The Glories provided they were 
of Mary willing to repent. O 
how prompt does a sinner (de- 
sirous of amendment, and who 
flies to her feet) find this good 
Mother to embrace and help him, 
far more so than any earthly 
mother! St. Gregory VII wrote 
in this sense to the princess Ma- 
tilda, saying: “Resolve to sin no 
more, and I promise that un- 
doubtedly you will find Mary more 
ready to love thee than any earthly 
mother.” 

But whoever aspires to be a 
child of this great Mother must 
first abandon sin, and then may 
hope to be accepted as_ such. 
Richard of St. Laurence, on the 
words of Proverbs, up rose her 
children, remarks that the words 
“up rose” come first, and then the 
word “children,” to show that no 
one can be a child of Mary without 
first endeavoring to rise from the 
fault into which he has fallen; for 
he who is in mortal sin is not 
worthy to be called the son of 
such a Mother. St. Peter Chrys- 
ologus says: “He who does not the 
works of his mother, abjures his 
lineage.” Mary humble, and he 
proud; Mary pure, and he wicked ; 


Mary full of love, and he hating 
his neighbor. He gives thereby 
proof that he is not, and will not 
be, the son of his holy mother. 

Whilst disgusting her by a 
wicked life, who would dare even 
to wish to be the child of Mary? 
A certain sinner once said to 
Mary, “Show thyself a Mother ;” 
but the Blessed Virgin replied, 
“Show thyself a son.” Another in- 
voked the divine Mother, calling 
her the Mother of Mercy, and she 
answered: “You sinners, when 
you want my help, call me Mother 
of Mercy, and at the same time 
do not cease by your sins to make 
me a Mother of sorrows and 
anguish.” He is cursed of God, 
says Ecclesiasticus, that angereth 
his mother. “That is Mary,” says 
Richard of St. Laurence. God 
curses those who by their wicked 
life, and still more by their obsti- 
nacy in sin, afflict this tender 
Mother. 

I say, by their obstinacy; for if 
a sinner, though he may not as yet 
have given up his sin, endeavors to 
do so, and for this purpose seeks 
the help of Mary, this good 
Mother will not fail to assist him, 
and make him recover the grace 
of God. And this is precisely what 
St. Bridget heard one day from 
the lips of Jesus Christ, who 
speaking to His Mother, said, 
“Thou assistest him who endeav- 
ors to return to God, and thy 
consolations are never wanting to 
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anyone.” So long, then, as a 
sinner is obstinate, Mary cannot 
love him; but if he (finding him- 
self chained by some passion which 
keeps him a slave of hell) recom- 
mends himself to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and implores her, with 
confidence and perseverance, to 
withdraw him from the state of 
sin in which he is, there can be no 
doubt but this good Mother will 
extend her powerful hand to him, 
will deliver him from his chains, 
and lead him to a state of salva- 
tion. 

The doctrine that all prayers 
and works performed in the state 
of sin are sins was condemned as 
heretical by the sacred Council of 
Trent. St. Bernard says, that 
although prayer in the mouth of a 
sinner is devoid of beauty, as it is 
unaccompanied with charity, nev- 
ertheless it is useful, and obtains 
grace to abandon sin; for, as St. 
Thomas teaches, the prayer of a 
sinner, though without merit, is an 
act which obtains the grace of for- 
giveness, since the power of im- 
petration is founded not on the 
merits of him who asks, but on 
the divine goodness, and the merits 
and promises of Jesus Christ, who 
has said, Everyone that asketh, re- 
ceiveth. The same thing must be 
said of prayers offered to the 
divine Mother. “If he who prays,” 
says St. Anselm, “does not merit 
to be heard, the merits of the 
mother, to whom he recommends 
himself, will intercede effectually.” 

Therefore St. Bernard exhorts 
all sinners to have recourse to 
Mary, invoking her with great 


confidence; for though the sinner 
does not himself merit the graces 
which he asks, yet he receives 
them, because this Blessed Virgin 
asks and obtains them from God 
on account of her own merits. 
These are his words, addressing a 
sinner: “Because thou wast un- 
worthy to receive the grace thyself, 
it was given to Mary, in order that, 
through her, thou mightest receive 
all.” “If a mother,” continues the 
same saint, “knew that her two 
sons bore a mortal enmity to each 
other, and that each plotted against 
the other’s life, would she not 
exert herself to her utmost in 
order to reconcile them? This 
would be the duty of a good 
mother. And thus it is,” the saint 
goes on to say, “that Mary acts; 
for she is the mother of Jesus, 
and the mother of men. When she 
sees a sinner at enmity with Jesus 
Christ, she cannot endure it, and 
does all in her power to make 
peace between them. O happy 
Mary, thou art the Mother of the 
criminal, and the Mother of the 
Judge; and being the Mother of 
both, they are thy children, and 
thou canst not endure discords 
amongst them.” 


we jE} 


It is not without a meaning, nor 
by chance, that Mary’s clients call 
her Mother ; and indeed they seem 
to be unable to invoke her under 
any other name, and never tire of 
calling her Mother. Mother, yes! 
for she is truly our Mother; not 
indeed carnally, but spiritually, 
that is of our souls and of our 
salvation. 
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The other night I 
sat up late and read a 
little book of some 80 
pages, recently pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, and called The 
Good Shepherd. It’s 
author is Gunnar Gun- 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old books that still live. Tue 
LiGuoRIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


finding others that are 
still alive and _ well. 
Somehow the thoughts 
and feelings which the 
author gives to Bene- 
dikt find a ready re- 
sponse in our own 
hearts; they are the 








narsson, and it is as 
beautiful a work of literary art as I 
have read in a long, long time. Mr. 
Gunnarsson’s home is in Iceland, and the 
scene of his simple little story is laid in 
the mountains of that rugged little island. 
Every year during the summer the 
natives put their sheep out to graze in 
the mountain pastures. When the early 
winter sets in, the sheep are taken below 
to the warmer valleys, but there are 
always some sheep which have strayed 
away from the flock, and cannot be 
found when the others are gathered to- 
gether. The hero of the story, whom we 
know and love as “Benedikt,” sets out 
every year on the first Sunday of Advent, 
just when winter is beginning to tighten 
its grip upon the mountains, to search 
for the sheep that have been lost and 
bring them back to the safety of the 
valley. With his dog Leo (who is a “very 
Pope among dogs”), and his wether-ram, 
Gnarly, (whose task it is to keep the 
sheep together when they are found), he 
sets out in the same way that he had 
been doing for twenty-seven years. The 
kind farm-folk at whose homes he stops 
try to dissuade him from going forth in 
the face of the approaching storms, but 
Benedikt feels it dimly as almost a re- 
ligious duty to seek out the sheep that 
have strayed. Other farm folk not so 
considerate make use of him to find their 
own lost animals, and this work of 
charity delays his own special search. 
Finally after some days of delay he be- 
gins his chosen task. We struggle with 
him through the mountain storms; we 
breathe a weary sigh of relief with him 
when he reaches the temporary safety of 
a mountain cave; we share with him 
his sadness at finding a sheep that has 
already frozen to death, and his joy at 


thoughts and feelings, 
the strength and weakness that every 
human being feels as he struggles to ful- 
fill his duties in life, be they humble 
or great. Even Leo the dog and Gnarly 
the imperturbable wether are made to 
live with their own personalities, if we 
may use the term; and the reader feels 
that he knows them all — Benedikt, Leo 
and Gnarly — better than he knows most 
of his friends and acquaintances. Only a 
genuine artist could produce such a 
powerful impression as this in such a 
short book. I recommend it most highly 
for those who look for something more 
than mere action and suspense in their 
reading. 


May is the month of Mary, and so 
we hasten to submit a couple of sugges- 
tions for your spiritual reading on the 
Blessed Mother. A very: distinctive and 
well-written little book is The Rosary 
and the Soul of Woman by Donatus 
Haugg, translated by Sister Mary Aloysi 
Kiener, S.N.D. (Pustet, $1.25.) Devoted 
to “the perennial problem of reinvigorat- 
ing and deepening the devotion of the 
Rosary,” the work attacks that problem 
by stressing the unique relations that ob- 
tain between “the foremost Marian 
prayer and the soul of woman.” It is an 
approach that immediately strikes one as 
very appropriate (for women have 
always been known as especially devoted 
to the Rosary), but it is also an ap- 
proach upon which not a great deal (to 
my knowledge) has been written. The 
chapters deal with the Rosary as a 
school of prayer, a school of labor, and 
a school of sacrifice, and a constant effort 
is made to connect the prayers and mys- 
teries of the Rosary with the ordinary 
life of women, with all of its special joys 
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and sorrows and sacrifices. A flowing 
style and frequent use of example make 
the book very easy reading. Another book 
appropriate for the month-of May is 
The Book of the Miraculous Medal by 
a Vincentian Father. (Herder, 50c, Card- 
board Cover.) Without claiming to be an 
exhaustive treatment of its subject, it 
succeeds in presenting in a popular way 
the principal materials connected with the 
devotion of the Miraculous Medal, which 
has come to be known and used almost 
universally. Containing 107 pages, the 
work is divided almost equally between 
two sections, one historical and the other 
devotional. The historical part, of course, 
tells the story of how the medal came 
into existence as the result of certain ap- 
paritions of Our Lady to a young novice, 
Sister Catherine Laboure, in the Chapel 
of the Mother House of the Sisters of 
Charity in Paris, in the year 1830. Sister 
Catherine was declared Blessed in May, 
1933. The devotional section of the Book 
contains information about the Associa- 
tion of the Miraculous Medal, together 
with a few meditations for the use of its 
wearers. For those who wear the medal 
(and their name is legion) this little book 
should be useful to have in hand. 


Something not quite in the shape of a 
book, but containing the material of 
many books has been sent us for inspec- 
tion, and we think it worthy of more 
than a passing word of praise. It is a 
map or graph constructed by the Rever- 
end Eugene J. Luke of Chicago, and 
published by the Lamberton Co., which 
presents a comprehensive and visual pic- 
ture of the history of the Church from 
its beginnings to the present day. The 
Church is portrayed in the age old sym- 
bol of a tree; its roots are the early 
councils. In it’s trunk, at it’s very pith 
and marrow, are listed the 262 Sovereign 
Pontiffs who have reigned in unbroken 
tradition upon the Chair of Peter. On it’s 
right, as live branches of this tree of life, 
are listed all the vital growths which have 
accompanied its progress, e.g. the Mar- 
tyrs, the various missionary enterprises, 
the religious orders, etc. On the left side 
are shown the dead and lifeless branches, 
which have died because they cut them- 
selves off from the main body, i.e., the 
sects, heresies, and schisms. The price of 
this history chart, which measures 22 
inches by 14, is 25c per single copy, 20c 
for copies totalling over 25, 15c per copy 
for orders over 50, and 12c per copy for 


orders over 100. Father Luke has also 
prepared a smaller chart which portrays 
the intended way to heaven as given to 
Adam and Eve, with its accompanying 
gifts; the way to destruction into which 
they were led by their sin, and the re- 
stored supernatural way which Christ 
opened to us by His death, with the 
Sacraments as the chief means of grace. 
We recommend these charts especially to 
teachers as visual aids in their teaching. 

Merely as interesting data from which 
many interesting conclusions might pos- 
sibly be drawn, we present the following 
facts: In the period from 1934 to 1939 
the number of novels published decreased 
from 25 million to about 13 million. In 
the same period, the number of Bibles, 
Testaments, and parts of the Bible pub- 
lished increased from a mere 600,000 in 
1934 to the tremendous total of almost 
8 million in 1939. 

Are you perhaps under the impression 
that Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a book 
which was once upon a time very pop- 
ular, but has long since become as dead 
as the proverbial doornail? Then you 
had better revise your opinion in view 
of the fact that the New York Public 
Library has no fewer than 350 copies of 
this anti-slavery novel in active circula- 
tion today. — L. G. M. 


Three pamphlets somewhat similar in 
their purpose are the following: A Call 
For Victim Souls, by Dom Francis 
Xavier Hasler, O.S.B., and Sister Therese 
McDonald (Benziger, 25c), in which a 
plea is made for recruits to the great 
army of silent missionaries who by their 
hidden prayer and suffering are respon- 
sible for so much of the good done by 
those actually laboring in the mission 
fields. Wanted: Co-Missionaries, by Rev. 
Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. (Mission Press, 
Techny, IIl., 10c), has the same appeal, 
and tells the very touching and beautiful 
story of a girl who during a long illness 
offered up her sufferings for that cause, 
and recorded her feelings in a diary which 
is reproduced. Do You Remember the 
Dying? by Rev. Joseph Kreuter, O.S.B., 
is an appeal for prayers for the great 
army of men and women who every hour 
and every moment are passing from this 
world to the next. This is an apostolate 
which no Catholic with a spark of char- 
ity in his heart can overlook. The pamph- 
let is published by Sponsa Regis, St. 
John’s Abby, Collegeville, Minn., and the 
price is 10c. 
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One of my favorite stories concerns a 
mother who took her seven-year-old 
daughter to a very modern, very pro- 
gressive school. Among the questions 
asked the child was this one, “Are you a 
little girl or a little boy?” 

The little girl answered, “I’m a boy.” 

Well, the teacher went on at a great 
rate, scaring the poor mother to death 
by saying the child was psychologically 
confused, that she should be put with 
the group of problem children, that she 
wasn’t quite bright, etc., etc. On the way 
home the mother said, “Darling, why 
did you say you were a little boy?” 

Her daughter gave her a long look. 
“Well, when anybody asks me a dumb 
question I give them a dumb answer.” 

* 

Plumber (arriving late): “Well, how 
is it?” 

Happy Husband: “Not so bad, while 
we were waiting for you I taught my 
wife how to swim.” 

* 


The sweet young thing had been un- 
able to buy the article she wanted, but 
in each case the clerk had assured her 
that “next time” it would assuredly be in 
stock. One day she called at the store 
to find a new clerk on the job. 

“Do you have spats yet?” she in- 
quired. 

The clerk blushed. “No, ma’am,” he 
stammered; “I’m not living with my wife 
now.” 

* 


Foreman: “What’s the big idea of 
quitting ?” 

Riveter: “Oh, I don’t mind hammer- 
ing rivets all day long, but the man who 
works with me hums incessantly.” 


* 


Motorist riding near a farm orchard 
stopped the car, got out, climbed the 
fence, and gathered a bag of apples. 

To complete the “joke” they slowed 
down as they went by the farmhouse and 
called out to the owner: “We helped our- 
selves to your apples. Thought we’d tell 
you.” 

“Oh,. that’s all right,” the farmer called 
back. “I helped myself to your tools while 
you were in the orchard.” 


A religious and charitable woman 
noticed a very down-and-out sort of 
man standing at the corner of the street 
near her residence. 

One morning she took compassion on 
him, pressed a dollar into his hand and 
whispered, “Never despair.” 

Next time she saw him he stopped 
her and handed her nine dollars. 

“What does this mean?” she asked. 

“Tt means, ma’am,” said the man “that 
‘Never Depair’ won at 8 to 1.” 


She: “I hear you are a great artist.” 

He: “I hope to be. I’ve only just 
started.” 

She: “What are you doing?” 

He: “Well, I’m living in a studio and 
growing whiskers.” 


A- guide, showing an old lady through 
the Zoo, took her to a cage occupied by 
a kangaroo. 

“Here, madam,” he said, “we have a 
native of Australia.” 

“Good gracious,” she replied, “and to 
think my sister married one of them.” 


* 
Cohen: “My clothing store! My cloth- 
ing store!” 
Friend: “What happened to your cloth- 
ing store— burn down?” 
Cohen: “No, I sat on a nail. My cloth- 
ing’s tore! My clothing’s tore!” 
* 


A motorist, who was picked up un- 
conscious after a wreck, opened his eyes 
as he was being carried into a nearby 
garage and began to kick and struggle. 
When he was afterward asked the reason 
for his strange behavior, he explained that 
the first thing he saw when he opened 
his eyes was a “Shell” sign and someone 
was standing in front of the “S.” 


* 


A farmer had an Irish lad in his em- 
ploy, says the Tatler and, hearing that 
the previous day he had been attacked 
by a bull, the farmer went to find him. 

“Hello, Pat,” he said, “I heard you had 
an encounter with a bull yesterday. Who 
came off best?” 

Pat scratched his head and grinned, 
“Sure, your honor,” he said, “it was a 
toss up.” 
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